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THE SANTIAGO CAMPAIGN—HORRORS OF BLOODY BEND! 


The guard in the foreground has just halted a regular, who said he was going to the hospital. 


was terribly wounded in the back, he directed him to proceed at once to the hospital. 
face was torn away by a shrapnel, 


The guard ordered him to the firing-line, but suddenly discovering that the soldier 
The figure in the background of a soldier leaning on a comrade is that of an artilleryman whose 
Despite this ghastly wound he insisted on walking to the hospital.— Drawn on the spot by our special war artist, Howard C. Christy.—(See page 522 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 
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Terms ; . - $4.00 per year. 
2.00 for six months. 
Foreign Countries in Postal Union, - $5.00. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 


The Treaty of Peace. 
Tf T must be borne in mind that the treaty of peace with 
the sent ot two-thirds 


Senate. or at least of a two-thirds vote in that body 


Possibilities therefore exist of complications attend 
ing the final ratification of these terms, which may not be 


iltogether beneficial to the business interests of the coun 
try. Itissignificant that Senator Foraker was credited with 


the statement, some time ago, that Congress would not tol- 


erate the garrisoning of Cuba with United States troops 
and that the maintenance of an army on the island, after 
peace had been declared, would be considered equivalent to 
a declaration of war against the Cubans. Perhaps the Sen 
itor has changed his mind by this time. We shall soon 
know 

Senator Foraker was one of the early advocates of the 
recognition of the Cuban republic, and he says, and cor 
rectly, too, that the resolutions passed by Congress at the 
last session, demanding the withdrawal of th Spanish 
army and navy from Cuba and Cuban waters, were coupled 
with another by the United States, pledging the Cubans 


While the 
Senator believed that this country should endeavor to se- 


full liberty to select their own government 


ure a peaceful adjudication of affairs in Cuba, he did not 
believe it had a right to maintain a standing army on the 
island. Senator Foraker predicted that if the Cubans were 
permitted to organize their own form of government they 
would shortly seek annexation, while if we undertook to 
hold them in subjection their enmity would be aroused and 
their freedom jeopardized 

It is evident from the remarks of the Ohio Senator that 
the Cuban question will not be settled at Paris, but that 
Congress will be the forum in which its future will be 
discussed and decided. Popular feeling at present seems 
to favor the retention of control over Cuba by our govern 
ment, but this was not the purpose of the war, nor was it 
provided for by the terms of the peace protocol. These 
terms provided simply that Spain should *‘ relinquish all 
claim of sovereignty over and title to Cuba,” and that 
Cuba and the other Spanish islands in the West Indies 
should be immediately evacuated. The status of Cuba was 
apparently not settled beyond this, and a very lively and 
possibly an aggressive element, on the Republican side, 
will have something to say concerning the matter. 

The administration has been beset with many difficulties 
in the conduct of the war with Spain, and it has had and 
deserved the earnest support of the American people. ‘ But 
it neglected, in our judgment, to gather the fruits of the 
victory when they ripened and were ready to fall. A sit 
uation of perplexity has resulted, but not, we believe, of 
great danger, for the administration has shown its ability 
more than once to successfully meet new conditions with 
new methods, and to succeed when failure threatened. 
Naticas, like individuals, must learn by experience, and 
nations, like individuals, will be wise if they will profit by 
the experiences of others as well as by their own. 


Oh, No! 


ENATOR HOAR, of Massachusetts, makes this bold 
Ss declaration: *‘ My opinion is that if the United 

States acquires the Philippine Islands, to govern 

them as a subject or vassal state, the destruction of 
the American republic will date from the administration of 
William McKinley.” 

We have profound respect for the opinions of such men 
as Senator Hoar, Representative Boutelle, Andrew Car- 
negie, and others who oppose the taking of the Philippines, 
but it is in order to ask them what should be done with 
the Spanish colonies. After having fought the battle for 
humanity’s sake, shal] we turn over to the tender mercies 
of Spain the frightfully oppressed colonies? Shall we de- 
liver them up to the natives for the experiment of self- 
government, or shall we take them under the shadow of 
our wing until we have taught them the way of liberty ? 

Who is better qualified by experience, by actual knowl- 
edge, to speak than Admiral Dewey? This is what he 
writes, under date of October 3d, to President Brown, of 
Norwich (Vermont) University: ‘‘ I trust the entire Philip- 
pine archipelago will be retained by the United States. 
Any other arrangement will lead to no end of trouble.” 

Much as we respect the judgment of our home states- 
men, we respect still more the judgment of our fighting 
admiral, whose bravery, honesty, conservatism, wisdom, 
and ripe judgment no one dares question. 
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tions of the pool, and power to abrogate any clause of the pool 
ing agreement that may be 1 irded as unjust or ursatisfac 
tory, and even to change the rates if they shall appear to be 
unreasonable. The railroad mpani lo not care how much 
the powers of the Interstate Commerce Commission are en 


larged ; they simply ask that the laws shall be so adjusted to 


present conditions as to enable the railroads to conduct their 
business on a stable basis and earn a reasonable return on the 
capital invested. And he adds that unless legislative relief is 
guaranteed, the bankruptcy of many railroads will result, and 


in the end, the railway business of the entire country will be 
concentrated in the hands of a few rporat 


\ pooling bill introduced in Congress last year by Senator 


Foraker, which bas much to commend it, amended the inter 
state commerce act so as to legalize pooling. It provided that 
pooling agreements sh: il be approved by a commission empow 


ered at any time to dis: pprove an agreement when it resulted in 
unreasonable rates, ui.just discrimination, insufficient service 
to the public, or was otherwise objectionable to public interests 
It would seem as if such a bill should receive the consent of ( 
gress At least, it would do no harm to give the experiment a 
fair trial 

The populistic outcry against corporations has done great 
injury to investors in railroad securities, and has, we fear, in 
some sections, unduly prejudiced public judgment. This outcry 
should not be permitted to stifle the free and honest discussion 
of a most interesting and important public question. 


‘*Leslie’s Weekly ’”’ for 1890. 


AN appreciative reader at Princeton, Illinois, writes that his 
father has taken LESLIE'S WEEKLY for the past quarter of a 
century, and that his family esteem it more highly than any 
other publication they receive. Our correspondent adds; ‘I 
think that LESLIE’s WEEKLY is the leading pictorial weekly in 
the world. Its illustrations of war and peace are far superior 
to those of other weeklies, and the reading-matter is excelled 
by none. We have kept well abreast of the leading events of 
the war through the medium of your weekly, and the ten cents 
expended every week has proved a most profitable investment. 
The paper is to us a dear old family friend, to whom we extend 
a warm welcome every week, It has proved itself a splendid 
educator.” 

This is one of many similar letters of appreciation that we 
have received. We need not assure our readers that in the 
coming year LESLIE’s WEEKLY will continue to hold its place 
as the leading illustrated journal in the country. The superb 
record made by this publication during the war added enor 
mously to its circulation, and that record will be maintained, 
regardless of the expense and labor involved. Every subscribe 
to LESLIc’s WEEKL. should renew his subscription for the cur- 
rent year at once, and thus continue to enjoy the benefit it be 
stows as an entertainer and an instructor of the household. 
The subscription price will remain the same as it has been 
$4.00 per year; $2.00 for six months; and $1.00 for three 
months. 

No more acceptable Christmas gift than a subscription to 
LESLIE’S WEEKLY, for a long or short period, can be made 
Try it. Send it toa friend or relative. It will be most heartily 
welcomed and enjoyed, and be a weekly reminder of your re- 
gard. 


The ‘* Boom ”’ of 1goo. 


IT was the boast of the South for many years that cotton 
was king, and of the West, after the close of the civil strife, that 
corn was king. And now a writer in an esteemed contemporary 
declares that the Northwest claims the sceptre with the assertion 
that “ Lron is king.” 
iron industry is in Minnesota, in which, up to twenty-five years 
ago, it was not supposed that iron ore could be*found. It is now 
the largest producer of iron ore in the United States, finding 
an inexhaustible supply in the famous deposits of the Mesabi 
range. 


And, singularly enough, the centre of the 


This ore is so conveniently located for shipment via the great 
lakes that it is laid down in Cleveland at less than the freight 
charges used to be on iron ore from other districts. The result 
is that the United States is the greatest iron country in the 
world, and its surplus is seeking and finding an outlet not only 
in England, Russia, and Germany, but also in China, Japan, and 
Africa. What the growth of this industry means in plain fig- 
ures is revealed by the fact that railroads which are now buying 
steel rails for $18 per ton were willing to pay, and did pay, be- 
fore the development of this indust ry in the United States, $135 
per ton for rails made in England. 

The surplus of our cotton, wheat, and corn, which has found 
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The annual report of the Secretar if War, General Alge: 
is such a practical, intelligent, and interesting document that 
we dislike to criticise any part of it But we doubt if th 
country will approve the suggestion that the government ex 
pend $20,000,000 in the construction of a railroad throughout 
the lengthof Cuba, with branch roads tothe coast cities, mainly 
for the purpose f giving er ment to Cubans. Just wl 

uld give employment to the inhabitants of a coun 
try over which we are only exercising nominal supervision 


and control, while we have thousands of unemployed in the 
United States, we cannot understand. Secretary Alger is too 
good a business man to be misled, even by bad advisers, and in 
this matter he certainly has not had good advice, no matter 
even if it came from that somewhat ubiquitous and suggestive 
gentleman, Colonel Hecker. 

General James Longstreet, the venerable commissioner of 
railroads, has allowed his enthusiasm over our new Easter 
possessions to outride his discretion. He made the ridicul 
recommendation in his annual report that the government con 
struct and operate a double-track, first-class railway from Kan 
sas City, Missouri, to San Die 


California, ‘* to draw the pe 


ple closer together in interest and sympathies, and serve them 
as a safeguard against the monopoly of corporations.” General 
Longstreet predicts an enormous increase of trade on the Pacific 
coast, arising from the possession of Hawaii and the Philippines, 
and, by some mysterious process of ratiocination, he includes 
Cuba and Porto Rico, on our Atlantic coast, in his calculations 
regarding transcontinental business. It was a kindness to give 
General Longstreet, in his old age, a place on the railway com 
mission, but he will do the government a favor if he will refrain 
from making any more absurd suggestions. 


The anti-cigarette craze has taken hold of the Chicago city 
council. It is either this or the lobby is at work. The Chicago 
council has voted to increase the tax on cigarettes in that city 
from $100 to $500, There are 5,500 cigar-dealers in Chicago, 
and only 225 have been able to pay the present license fee of 
$100, so that the new tax will be practically prohibitory. If the 
small quantity of tobacco put into a cigarette is objectionable, 
what should be said of the larger amount put into a cigar? We 
do not advocate the use of tobacco. That is a matter of per 
sonal preference. But we fail to realize why there should be acru 
sade directed especially against the cigarette, which is, perhaps, 
the most harmless form in which tobacco is sold, In tropical coun 
tries, where tobacco is used by all the inhabitants, male and 
female, the cigarette bas the preference, and its baleful effects 
are in no wise to be compared with those attributed to cigar 
smoking and tobacco-chewing in this country. Weare ready 
to believe that the action of the Chicago council is due to spite 
against certain cigar-dealers who have been accused of taking 
too much interest in politics. 

A decision of great interest to employer and employé has 
just been rendered by the Supreme Court of Michigan. Union 
teamsters boycotted the mill of Jacob Beck & Sons, of Detroit, 
and an injunction was issued against the strikers. The decision 
of the court says that laborers have the right to fix a price upon 
their labor, and to refuse to work unless that price is obtained, 
and have the right to combine and organize to improve their 
condition or secure better wages ; that they may use persuasion 
to induce men to join their organization, or refuse to work ex 
cept for established wages, and that they may present their 
case to the public in a peaceable way. But the court bolds that 
employers can’also employ whom they please, at wages agreed 
upon with their employes, and that this right must be main 
tained, or personal liberty will become asham. The union was 
therefore enjoined from picketing the premises and distributing 
boycott circulars in front of the mill or anywhere else, as well 
as from all acts of intimidation or coercion. This is but one of 
a large number of similar decisions rendered by the courts iu 
the interests of fair play to both the contending parties, and 
more than that no American citizen ever asks. 
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Mvucu interest has been aroused in religious circ] ind 
even outside of them, by talks on the Bible which Professor 
Kar Budde, D.D 
has been ng in 
New York Cit 
and be ! tl 


Yak ind Cornell 
Divinity schools 
Professor Budde is 
one of the leaders 
of the theological 
school which has 
laid the foundation 
of the scientific lit 
erary criticism ol 
the Bible, and to 
those who believe 
absolutely in the 
infallibility of all 
portions of the 
Scriptures his 
views seem radi 


eal and dangerous 


PROFESSOR KARL BUDDE, D.D. His intention, he 

says, is to strength- 
eu faith. He believes that if Christianity is to remain as a spirit- 
ual force it must stand upon a stronger foundation than Script- 
ural inerrancy, and that it is necessary to discard the idea that 
the Old Testament was, word for word, inspired by God. He 
thinks that such a theory is weakening rather than strengthen- 
ing. Professor Budde was born in Germany forty-two years 
ago He became assistant professor of Hebrew at the Univer- 


sity of Bonn in 1879, and ten vears later was summoned to the 


ancient University of Strasburg, where he soon became chief 
professor of Semitic languages. 
\ Southern girl recently very much in the public eye is 


Miss Helen Pitkin, the daughter of the present postmaster of 
New Orleans, who, un- 
der President Harrison, 
served as envoy ex 
traordinary to the Ar 
gentine Republic. Miss 
Pitkin’s mother was 
Nellie Fuller, a_ great 
beauty during her short 
twenty-six years, and a 
niece of the famous 
Margaret Fuller. A 
wealth of soft gold 
brown hair frames the 
face that in repose is 
perhaps a trifle sad. 
A few years ago Helen 
Pitkin was a gay so- 
ciety butterfly, the toast 
of half the men in New 
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MISS HELEN PITKIN. 


Orleans and the envy of 
more than half the wo- 
men. To-day, although 
but a few years out of her ‘‘ teens,” she occupies the important 
position of editor-in-chief of the woman’s department of the 
Times-Democrat, the largest paper in the South. She has four 
reporters, all women, under her, edits their copy and that of 
the entire society department, besides furnishing the paper with 
eleven columns of original material every week. Despite the 
rush of her newspaper life, she still finds time to send short 
stories and verses to other publications, and to meet no end of 
social obligations. Musically, she is very accomplished, play- 
ing skillfully upon the harp, mandolin, and piano. Hers is a 
busy life. 

To such a low ebb has politics come in Massachusetts that 
the Republican nominee for Governor found it unnecessary to 
make a single cam 
paign speech this 
year. Governor 
toger Wolcott, the 
present chief exec- 
utive of the State, 
who has just been 
re-elected, was 
Lieutena n t-Gov- 
ernor when the late 
Governor Green- 
halge died in office 
Governor Wolcott 
served as acting 
Governor until 
Governor Green 
halge’s time ex- 
pired. Meanwhile, 
he was nominated 
for the Governor 
ship, and elected 
by an unprecedent- 
ed majority. He 





4 was re-elected, and 
his recent election 
was the third. The 
ensuing year will probably be Governor Wolcott’s last year in 


GOVERNOR ROGER WOLCOTT. 


the Governorship. By many he is locked upon as the successor 
of Senator Hoar. Senator Woleott, or Colorado, is bis cousin. 
Senator Lodge is his personal friend. Governor Wolcott is 
rich. Although a lawyer, he does not practice. His time is 
divided between the state house and in looking after his large 
financial interests. His wife, who was a Miss Prescott, comes 
from one of the oldest and most distinguished Massachusetts 
families, while the Governor’s ancestors took a leading part in 
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the settlement of Connecticut Mrs. Wolcott is a direct «di 
scendant of Colonel Prescott, who commanded the American 
forees at Bunker Hill, and the historian Prescott was her 
grandfather 


One of the wide-awake consuls of the American govern 
ment is the Hon. John A. Barnes, who represents us at Cologne, 
Germany Oue of his recent reports Is of the utmost impor 
tance to American meat-packers. Mr. Barnes shows that du 
ing the last fifteen years, embracing the period since the decree 
was issued prohibiting the importation of American meats, over 
; 000 cases of illness from trichina have occurred in the king 


lom of Prussia, and that in over forty-one per cent. of these 
cases the illness was due to the consumption of European pork 
which had been examined in Germany and passed as free from 
trichina, while the remaining cases have been traced to the im 
portation of European meat, partly examined and partly not 
examined, found to contain trichina and still handled by the 
trade. In not one of the 3,000 cases, says the American con 
sul, could it be proved that the illness was caused by the use 
of American salted, pickled, or tinned meat or smoked sausage, 
and a reward of 1,000 marks has been offered to the person who 
can prove that trichina has been transferred to human beings 
by the consumption of American meats. In view of this state 
ment, made by a responsible party, it becomes our duty to ask 
for the prompt repeal of the German decree prohibiting the im- 
portation of our meats, and if that request is not granted there 
should be prompt retaliatory action by our government. 

How often the question has been asked, ‘‘ Why does any- 
body chew gum ?” The most intelligent answer to this question 
has at last been given, 
and,appropriately, 
by one of the most suc- 
cessful manufacturers 
of gum in the world, 
viz., ex-Congressman 
W. J. White, of Cleve- 
land. Said Mr. White: 
‘*‘A man is a bundle of 
nerves, and his mouth is 
his safety- valve. The 
farmer in the field, nerv 
ous over his work, chews 
a twig or a wisp of hay. 
The lawyer chews the 
end of his cigar. The 
school-child thrusts her 
nails into her mouth and 
bites them. The maker 
of chewing-gum is, there- 
BON, W, 3. WHITE. fore, a public benefactor. 
Photograph by Hollinger He supplies a necessity 
of our nervous life, one 
that is both harmless and inexpensive.” Mr. White is a man of 
attractive features and stands six and a quarter feet high. He 
was born not far from Toronto, in Canada, and, with his wid- 
owed mother, moved at an early age to Cleveland. He was em- 
ployed on a farm until he was eighteen years old, and then en- 
gaged in various occupations until, in 1873, he undertook, in 
partnership with a friend, the sale of candies. He had moder- 
ate success, and in 1874 decided to go into business for himself. 
He had little capital, but was full of energy and wide awake to 
every business opportunity. In less than four years he had ac- 
cumulated, out of a capital of seventy cents, nearly $4,000. In 
1876 he bought out the Busy Bee chewing-gum business from 
the assignee, George E. Clark, of Cleveland, and ran it in con- 
nection with his candy business.. He thought he saw the pros- 
pects of a fortune in gum and devoted all his energies to it, but 
in 1882 he had almost exhausted his resources. In this crisis he 
made an experiment which turned the scales of his fortune. He 
put up two kinds of what he called ** picture gum.” Each piece 
was decorated with a little colored picture, and the novelty of 
the thing made it an immediate success. In asingle day, August 
llth, 1882, he took orders in Cleveland for $1,500 worth of the 
new gum. From that time on he has had an uninterrupted tide 
of prosperity, and to-day is a man of ample fortune and elegant 
leisure. It has been one of the rules of his life always to use his 
own name on every article he offers to the public, and also to 
manufacture everything he sells. 

When the roster is made up of the women whose brains, 
energy, sympathy, private means, and public influence have 
gone to make them powers in 
the late war with Spain 
there should rightly come 
high up in this list the name 
of Mrs, Nelson A. Miles, wife 
of the general of the army of 
the United States. Never 
conspicuous in any way in 
her charitable work, even in 
Washington, where she makes 
her home, Mrs. Miles has ac- 
complished a work that has 
made her name the most be- 
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MRS. NELSON A. MILES. 


loved and revered of any wo- 
man whose praises are sound- 
ed throughout the rank and file of the army. It is not often 
there is met with in a member of the fashionable world a wo- 
man of warm heart, deep sympathies, and wide philanthropy; 
vet in Mrs. Nelson A. Miles all of these qualities are combined. 
Early in the summer the first practical steps to organize a relief 
society for the families of poor soldiers were taken by Mrs. 
Miles. Among other well-known district relief associations for 
the benefit of the soldiers in which Mrs. Miles has taken an act- 
ive interest, yet always almost unknown as to her identity, were 
the ‘* Noon Rest,” on Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, one 
of the first organizations of the kind to be established ; the 
‘Legion of Loyal Women,” who had rooms and refreshments 
for the soldiers on Ninth Street ; and the‘ Relief of the Ladies of 
the Pension Bureau,” which fed between six and seven thousand 
troops as they passed through Washington. Mrs. and Miss 
Chamberlain, widow and daughter of the late Colonel Cham- 
berlain, United States Army, took up the first collection for 
this purpose among the ladies of the pension bureau. While to 
the generosity of the latter is due in great measure the ability 
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to carry on this great work, the task of remaining in Potomac 


Hall day and night devolved upon a small band of noble-heart 
ed women living in the vicinity of the ball, and especially upon 
Miss Newmeyer. When, toward the latter part of July, the 
sick and wounded soldiers were being brought back by thou 
sands, Mrs. Miles, who is secretary of the National White Cross 
Society of America, accompanied by her daughter, went from 
Washington to Fortress Monro he state of affairs far sur 


passed anything chronicled. One morning during the fiercely 


hot weather there lay at the government hospital seven men 


wrapped in their army blankets, without which they would 
have been nud Mrs. Miles went from one to the other in 
charge, demanding that the great storehouse crowded with 


clothing for soldiers from the women of the United States be 
opened, but no one had authority. She demanded the key, and 
forthwith suiting the action to the words, exclaimed: *‘ In the 
name of the women of the | nite l States I unlo k these doors 

The indictment of Senator Quay, of Pennsylvania, for con 
spiracy and fraud is one of the most remarkable incidents of 


4 


the dramatic elec 
tion campaign in 








Pennsylvania, and, 
indirectly, one of 
the results of the 
wonderful canvass 
of the State made 
by Postmaster-Gen 
eral John Wana- 
maker, the distin 
guished merchant 
of New York and 
Philadelphia. Mr. 
Wanamaker went 





up and down 
throughout the 
State, as a Repub 
lican, openly de 
nouncing the abuses 
practiced upon the 
State by this party, 


and every where was 


SENATOR QUAY, 


heard with pro 
found interest. Mr. Wanamaker’s promiuence, his wealth, and 
his social and political power commanded for bim a most re 
spectful hearing, and, while he did not succeed in changing the 
result of the State election, it is beyond question that he planted 
the seeds of a political revolution that will ultimately result in 
the downfall of the man and the methods that he so vigorously 
and courageously attacked. 
=-The most sensational failure in the cattle business chron- 
icled in recent years in the West was that of Grant C. Gillett, 
of Woodbine, Kansas. He was 
supposed to be a millionaire, and 
was looked upon as the cattle king 
of the country. Mr. Gillett is 
only thirty years old, and during 
the past four years has handled 
nearly a quarter of a million cat- 
tle. He bought droves of animals 
in Texas and took them north for 
sale and for feeding. Itis believed 
that his business was profitable, 
but it was not systematized. He 
carried on all his extensive opera- 
tions without the use of books, and 





4 enormous transactions were trust- 
GRANT C. GILLETT. ed to memory alone. The unex- 
pected maturement of some of his 
paper brought on a crisis, and his creditors began to seize his 
cattle on his Southwestern ranches, compelling him to assign. 
Mr. Gillett was most liberal and somewhat eccentric. He or- 
ganized a cowboy band among his stock-men, which was famous 
all over the country, and when he traveled in his private car 
with his band he was the centre of attraction, east and west. 
The idea of the band was really Mrs. Gillett’s, and it was the 
glory of the Woodbine ranch, the pride of Dickinson County, 
and the wonder of the State of Kansas. 
For the first time in the memory of living politicians, they 
will be received at the executive chamber at Albany, New York, 
this winter, by a 
Governor’s private 
secretary who will 
F : not be a ** colonel.” 
The Governor-elect 
early made the very 
best selection of a 
secretary when he 
chose for the place 
his old friend and 
neighbor, the Hon. 
William J. Youngs, 
at present the dis 
trict attorney of 
Queens County 
Mr. Youngs is a 
lawyer of promi- 
nence, an earnest 
worker and talker 
for the Republican 
party, and he ac 
‘ epted the place 
mainly out of 
friendship for an 
HON. WILLIAM J. YOUNGS. old friend. Here 
tofore the private secretary of the Governor of New York has 
always borne the military title of colonel. Under the new law, 
however, only the military secretary of the Governor has a mil 
itary title. Strange to say, Mr. Youngs is rather pleased to be 
without a decoration. It would not surprise us if be proved to 
be one of the best private secretaries that the executive chamber 
has had since the days of Colonel Daniel S. Lamont, who made 
a famous record—not only as a secretary, but also as the right 
hand man of Grover Cleveland while the latter was the Gov- 
ernor of the State. 
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THE MAN WHO DIDN'T FAIL. 


A KLONDIKE 


CHRISTMAS STORY. 


By MAX BENNETT THRASHER 


AMONG the list of hotel arrivals sent one day to the office of 


a Boston paper, for which I am a reporter, there appeared the 
name of **‘ Daniel March, Dawson.” The city editor banded 
the ‘‘ flimsy ” over to me and said, pointing to this name, ‘* You 
had better go and see this man. Maybe he has a good story 


I found he had, for he proved to be a man who had been in 
the Klondike country for seventeen years. The last twelve 
years of this time he had not been out of the Yukon valley 
Think of that! Twelve vears there, where fifty degrees below 
is only an incident, and where, after the quicksilver freezes 
they reckon cold by a bottle of ** pain-killer,” which freezes at 
seventy-two degrees below During these many years he had 
prospected over pretty much all the country, and had come to 
know all the white men there previous to the last year’s in-rush, 
and many of the Indians 

What be told me of all that, though, interesting as it was, 
does not matter here. That was a newspaper story, and this is 
to be the story of the girl 

I should say Daniel March was a man about forty years of 
age. He wasa big man, with the low voice and gentle manner 
which big men sometimes have, and which in them is so vastly 
more impressive than any amount of bluster and loud words 
would be. His eyes were blue, deep, and dark, the kind of eyes 
women love, children run to, and men respect, knowing that if 
they once do flame in anger it will be a righteous wrath, and 
one not to be withstood. In appearance and manner he was 
very far from the ideal mining-camp representative. He was 
too old a man in the work for that. Twelve years of summer 
and winter in the Yukon country winnow out the riff-raff, and 
the men who stay through that time are men 

At first he was not much inclined to talk tome. ‘‘ We min 
ing men,” he said, ‘‘ who have really been there fight rather shy 
of you newspaper men. You see, papers generally get back 
there some time, even if it isn’t for six months or a year, and 
next year they'll come quicker than ever before. When a story 
comes back in print that one of the fellows is made out to have 
told, and there’s lots in it that no man that knew the country 
would ever have said, the fellows guy that manu awfully when they 
get a chance at him. I’ve been there about as long as anybody, 
and up to now I’ve known all of the fellows there 
back in the spring, when the river breaks up, and I don’t want 


I'm going 


them to have a chance to guy me. Fact, a lot of them said, 
when I started to come out this year, ‘ You just wait, Dan, till 
the newspaper fellows get hold of you, and then you'll know 
how it is yourself.’” 

After a while he got over that feeling, though, especially 
when he found that I would read over my copy to him before 
it went up the tube; and we became great friends. It was 
after we had come back from the theatre—you see, of course, 
I had to look out that no other fellow got hold of him until it 
would be too late for next morning’s paper—that he told me the 
story of the girl. He was smoking what was, if I remember 
rightly, his fourteenth cigar. He had explained, half apologet- 
ically, earlier in the afternoon, *‘ You see, I haven’t had many 
cigars lately.” 

“It was back in the time before the boom began that * By 
Jonas’ died. We called him that because that was what he 
used to say. He never was a man to use cuss words, and ‘ By 
Jonas’ was about as rank as he ever got. Any way, he’d said 
it so much that all the way up and down the Yukon River val- 
ley, and by the Indians, he was called ‘ By Jonas.’ Of course 
he had another name, but I doubt if any of us there at Forty 
Mile knew it until afterward. 

‘* That was before the time of Dawson and Circle City, except 
that Joe Ladue lived on the bank of the Klondike, where Daw 
son is now. Forty Mile was the most of a town around there 
then, and quite a lot of us had put in there. We were men who 
mostly had been in the valley, off and on, for more than one 
year, and we knew each other. We'd prospected in a good 
many places. Some years we'd done pretty well, and cleaned 
up a couple of thousand or so, and other years luck would be 
bad, and we’d have hard work to get along. The year before 
the signs of paying dirt on Froze-up Creek, at Forty Mile, had 
been good, and we’d sorter hove in there ; but it hadn’t panned 
out well, and most of us was thinking that when tbe river broke 
up in the spring it would mean another move. 

*** By Jonas’ had always had rotten luck. He was one of 
the whitest men in the whole valley, too, and everybody liked 
him. But he didn’t seem to strike paying dirt. It wouldn’t 
have been so bad if it hadn’t been for the girl. In the years he 
had been there we had all come to know about the girl, for he 
liked to talk about her, and about what he hoped to do for her 
when he struck luck. So near as we could tell, she was some 
eight to ten years old then, and lived with her grandmother up 
in New Hampshire. Of course she had a name, but he never 
used it, and always spoke of her as ‘ the girl.’ 

“That winter was rather colder than the average. The 
quicksilver froze ’most all of the time, and there was a good 
many nights when pain-killer froze, too. You see, it’s pretty 
much all night there in the winter, any way; only between 
three and four hours of daylight in the twenty-four. On the 
whole, though, we were very comfortable, for in those times 
every man had a log-house. The day for tents hadn’t struck 
the Klondike then. 

** It was after the winter had got well set in that one of the 
boys came to me and said he didn’t think ‘ By Jonas’ was feel- 
ing as well as usual. He was an older man than most of us, 
and not so tough, any way, I reckon. I hadn’t thought any- 
thing about it, but after he spoke to me I took some notice, and 
I made up my mind it was so. When it was cold, and he went 
out of the cabin, the cold made him cough more than he ought 
to, and he didn’t seem so lively. lf we were having a game of 
cards or a bit of music he was more likely to sit back in a corner, 
and that wasn’t his way; for, though he’d always been a quiet 


man, he'd been good company, 


‘* Well, at the last the end came all at once—came before we'd 
any of us expected it. One of the boys came to me one day and 
said ‘ By Jonas’ was sick and wanted to see me When I went 
up to his cabin I found him lying in bis bunk with a robe 
wrapped around him 

‘I reckon I’m through, Dan,’ said he, looking up when I'd 
sat down. He smiled, sorter, when he said it, as if he wanted 
to make out it was all right, but after a minute the tears came 
into his eyes 

‘***Tt’s awful hard, Dan,’ he went on, ‘when a man’s got 
All her life ’ve kept think 


ing I surely was going to do something for the girl, and now 


done, to have to know he’s failed 


I’m through and I haven’t, and she’ll have to go it alone as best 
she can.’ 

‘*T didn’t say anything, for I couldn’t think of anything 
to say 

‘*T ll tell you why I sent for you,’ ‘ By Jonas’ went on 
‘You’re a New England man, too, and some time you may go 
back there. If you ever do, I want you to go and see the girl, 
and tell her all about it, and tell her I tried.’ 

‘‘Then he told me her name and where she lived. ‘It was 
this way,’ said he. ‘ My folks were Boston people, old and rich 
and proud. I fell in love with a girl who had come down from 
a New Hampshire farm to work in the city as a servant. My 
folks said if I married her I'd disgrace them, and that they’d 
have nothing to do with her. She was sweet and beautiful and 
a good woman. I loved her and I married her. I never was in 
my father’s house afterward. That didn’t matter while she 
lived. I was happier in two years than I'd been all the rest 
of my life. Then the baby came and my wife died. Her 
mother came down from the farm and took the baby home, 
and has cared for her ever since. But she is an old woman 
now, and there is only the farm. God help them ; I haven't.’ 

‘* Well, by that time [’'d got my wind, and told him as how 
he’d be better the next day, and so did the other boys, when 
they came in. But he wasn’t. He knew better than we did 
what was the matter with him. He wasn’t sick. He’d just 
got through 

‘‘ The next day he told two or three of us how he wanted to 
be buried. ‘I know it’ll be quite a lot of trouble,’ he said, ‘ but 
it’s the quiet time of the year, when there isn’t much to do, and 
it’ll be the last thing I'll ever ask of you.’ 

‘*T’'d always thought, before he had told me what he had, 
that ‘ By Jonas’ had been better educated than the most of us, 
and I suppose he’d got his notion from some book he’d read or 
studied when he was a boy. I suppose he’d been to Harvard 
College. I think he said something in the talk about Pat Kolus, 
but whether that was the name of the man who wrote the book, 
or what, I never rightly gathered. 

‘You see, on Froze-up Creek the claims were staked out five 
hundred feet up and down the creek valley, and extending from 
rim rock to rim rock—that is, from the high land on one side to 
the high land on the other. In the winter Froze-up, like all the 
creeks in that country, froze solid dry. That was how it got its 
name, although it wasn’t any different in that from any of the 
other water-ways ’round about. 

‘**T tell you what I want you to do, boys,’ said ‘ By Jonas’ 
when he had got to talking. ‘ After I'm done I want you to 
bury me out in the bed of the creek. Then, when she thaws out 
next spring, and the water comes down, there’ll not be any 
trace of me left. I’ve made a failure of my life, and now I’m 
going to step out of it, I don’t want to leave any sign behind 
me. It isn’t what I’d thought it would be,’ he added, after be- 
ing quiet for a minute. After a while he went on: ‘It'll be 
quite a lot of work, I know, boys, because you'll have to keep a 
fire there quite a while this weather to thaw the gravel, but it’s 
the last thing I shall ask.’ 

‘*Of course we told him we'd do it. There wasn’t anything 
any man of us wouldn’t have done for ‘ By Jonas,’ and if any- 
body thought his wish was odd he didn’t say so. 

‘* Two days after that he died—just stopped breathing, easy 
like. After we had fixed up the cabin as well as we could, and 
hasped the door, we held a meeting up in Long Dave’s cabin to 
see what should be done. There wasn’t any need of hurrying 
about the funeral, in that climate, and we all agreed that ‘ By 
Jonas’ ought to have everything done that could be. Two of 
the boys offered to whip-saw out enough lumber so that he 
could be buried in a coffin, and some of the fellows even talked 
about getting a preacher from down the river to help bury 
him. We finally gave that up, though, for the nearest one was 
at the Russian mission, and in midwinter that was a long way 
to ask a man to come just to make a prayer. 

“Six of us agreed to get the grave ready. We reckoned it 
would take about four days to get it down deep enough. First, 
we had to pickaxe the ice in the creek-bed, and then thaw and 
pickaxe the gravel. In general, in dry gravel you can go down 
that way three feet a day, but in the creek-bed it was harder. 
We built two good fires every twenty-four hours, and then dug 
in between. There’s plenty of fuel, and green stuff, after you 
get it going, will hold the heat better than dry. 

‘My watch happened to come the very last night. We reck- 
oned we’d got down about deep enough, and that when it came 
daylight the next day we’d bury him. Long Dave, who had a 
Bible, was going to read something from that, and we allowed 
that would be all right. 

‘*It had come on pretty cold. Some of the boys came down 
to see if we hadn’t better let up for the night, but we’d got ’most 
done, and I wanted to finish. The boys had built up a big fire 
beside where the grave was, and I was standing there with 
them. The fellow who was helping me was down in the grave 
throwing out a few last shovelfuls of gravel, before we called it 
done. A handful of frozen gravel, which he had pitched out, 
struck the side of the mound near where I was and came rolling 
down. Somehow one piece caught my eye, and I picked it up. 
It was heavy. I scratched it with the corner of a pick, and the 
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scratch shone bright in the fire-light. It was a four-ounce nug- 
get of pure gold 

Another man jumped down into the grave with a shovel, 
ind we by the fire pulled ‘ what they threw out Nugget 
followed nugget It was the richest find the Yukon country bad 


up to that time ever seen 


(nd the man who owned it, to whom it would have meant 
so much, lay dead in his cabin up there on the hill 
** Just as soon as we could get the men together we held a 
meeting to decide what to d \fter some talk we agreed that 
since the reason ‘ By Jonas’ had wanted to be buried there was 
to be hidden because he thought he had failed, he wouldn’t want 
to go there now he hadn't failed 
‘He’d a mighty sight rather we’d work the claim out,’ said 
one man, ‘and send the money to the girl: and that is what we 
will do We all agreed to that, and finally decided we would 
pickaxe a grave for him up in the little graveyard on the bill, 


where the other dead men wert 

‘** We'll buy him a gravestone,’ said one man, ‘a real white 
gravestone, and have it sent in, and we'll have put on it, ** Af 
ter all, be didn’t fail.” For I count there'll be a comfortable 
fortune there to send to the girl.’ 

‘* We all allowed as how she ought to know about it as soon 
as she could—about her father’s death and her fortune. There 
was an Indian going to start down the river the next day with 
a dog-team, and we thought we’d better send a letter by him, 
because even then it would probably be six months or more be 
fore she'd get it. 

‘“*Long Dave generally did the writing for all of us. He 
kept some paper and a bottle of ink. So we moved the meeting 
up to his cabia. While he fussed around, thawing out the ink 
and getting papers ready, we talked about how glad ‘ By Jonas’ 
Some of the men reckoned he did, but 


others weren’t so sure. By and by Long Dave came toward us 


would be if he knew 
with some papers in his hands. * Boys,’ said he, ‘do you know 
what day itis? I’ve just been looking up the date, and this is 
Christmas Eve. 

‘1 don’t think it was until some time after that, not until we 
had got all the plans for ‘ By Jonas’ and the girl made, that we 
boys began to realize that if it was a vein we had struck, and 
not a pocket, and the drift ran up and down the creek, as 
seemed likely, we might all hope to be rich, too, for our claims 
all lay side by side up and down Froze-up 

‘“*This proved to be the case. The next summer saw bette 
luck for all of us than we had ever struck before, and the great 
boom of the Klondike country began After that began we de 
cided that the best thing we could do for the girl was to hold 
her claim until we could get a good price, and then sell it. We 
sold it this summer for forty thousand dollars. That isn’t a 
great pile, as things have gone there this year, but we thought 
it was best for her to have a good safe thing, and for a girl that 
is a very comfortable sum, She'll be taken care of, any way, 
and that was what her father wanted 

‘* The boys thought I'd better be the one to come and bring 
it, since it was to me he told the story, and I didn’t object to 
coming home, myself, to see my father and mother, now that 
I’ve got something of my own, too, to bring. They’re old folks 
now, but they’re both living, down in Maine, and I shall get 
down there for the winter as soon as I’ve been up into New 
Hampshire and done my errand there. 

We got a letter back 
from the grandmother. She thanked us, for the girl, for all 
we'd done, but it was plain to see she didn’t take any stock in 


‘* Yes, they know ‘ By Jonas’ is dead 


our thinking there was a lot of money coming for them. 

‘* Here’s where they live, and this is the girl’s name.” 

He showed me a slip of paper, and when I had read the name 
I understood why ‘‘ By Jonas” had wished to hide in an obliter- 
ated grave what he thought to be a wasted life. The name was 
one of the proudest in New England, and borne by a family 
which has given a President to the nation and a Governor to its 
State, and whose men have been soldiers, scholars, and states- 
men. 

‘* Do they know you are coming ?” I asked. 

‘* No,” said he, ‘‘ they don’t. And do you know,” he added, 
‘* T’m killing time here in Boston now on purpose, so I shall get 
up there into New Hampshire and out to the farm just on 
Christmas Eve.” 


At Home on Sick Furlough. 


DEDICATED TO THE SEVENTH ARMY CORPS. 


THESE are the boys that marched away, 

Eager and resolute, dauntless and gay, 

Ready to answer their country’s call, 

Ready to fight and ready to fall; 

Ready to do the utmost deed 

Of the men of old, at the nation’s need, 
Ready, aye, ready. 


These are the boys that waited long, 
Steady and faithful, patient and strong, 
Through the dull and dreary days of camp, 
The burning heat and the mouldy damp, 
With beds of plank and army fare, 
Cheery and gallant and debonair, 

Ready, aye, ready. 


These are the boys that heard the cheer 
From Santiago ringing clear, 
Where their comrades won a deathless name 
While they were barred from the field of fame. 
With patient courage and faith sublime 
They bore their weary waiting-time, 

Ready, aye, ready. 


These are the brave, brave boys, who fell— 

Not in the storm of shot and shell 

A deadlier marksman laid them low, 

The wasting fever, sure and slow; 

Through torture nights and days of flame, 

Facing the death that passed or came, 
Ready, aye, ready. 


These are the boys that are going back, 

Pale and thin from the fever rack ; 

Romance all gone and glamour done, 

The fields they hoped to conquer, won; 

Never a chance for shining deed, 

But still, for their country s every need, 
Ready, aye, ready. 


No pomp, nor glory, nor martial noise, 
Nor war's wild splendor and daring joys. 
Ah ! truest of the brave are they, 
Who, calm and steadfast, wait and obey; 
For the slow, upbuilding work of peace, 
Till the task is done and the need shall cease, 
Ready, aye, ready. 
SAMANTHA WHIPPLE SHOUP. 
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Army Hospitals in San Francisco. 


MODEL INSTITUTIONS AND THE GREAT Goop THEY ARE DOING 
NOBLE WORK OF PROMINENT LADIES CONNECTED WITH 
THE RED CROSS 


L.Lthe hospital work 


f the United State 


Army is by no means 
being done n tl 
Atlantic mast 


Many ot Ut men 


f 


from Cuba ha 


turned, | M 
juntee! al 

in Manila—a 

limat dn 

a transport returns 

but is laden with in 

valids. San Fran 

cisco is doing its 


hare toward mend 
ing and healing the 
men from the Philip 
pines, with a divis 
ion hospital capabl 
of accommodating 
500 men, and a Red 
Cross hospital for 
those recovering, 


= capable of holding 


CORPORAL VAN Horn, Astor BATTERY, ; : Tl 
Wuose LEG Was AMPUTATED WHILE “!!ty more. Aes 
ON THE Way Home rrRoM Maniva. hospitals are usually 
full, as is also the 
charming convalescents’ home, managed by the Oakland Red 


Cross Society, in Oakland, across the bay, where forty men and 
more are provided with a shelter that is really a home, and 
where the climate is much more salubrious and favorable to 
recovery than across the bay 

The Red Cross convalescent homes are really models. The 
one in San Francisco is located on the Presidio military reserva- 
tion, about 200 yards from the division hospital, and was buikt 
by the State Red Cross Society and furnished by its auxiliaries. 
The ladies, under whose special charge the plans were drawn 
and the building erected, were Mrs. Willard B. Harrington, 
State president of the Red Cross Society, and Mrs. Oscar F. 
Long, wife of Colonel Long, of the United States Army. In 
Oakland, the convalescents’ home is under the special charge 
of Mrs. Long’s mother, Mrs. Isaac L. Requa, the wife of the 
president of the Central Pacific Railroad. These ladies have 
specially interested themselves in the Red Cross work, and, with 
Mrs. Merrill, have done more for the soldiers than any other 
quartette of ladies in California 

The convalescents’ home is the ideal of what such an institu 
tion should be. The building cost $1,800, without the plumb 
ing, and since its erection a glass annex, where the patients sun 
themselves, has been added. The building is a cheerful com- 
bination of red and green ; red as to sides, where the California 
redwood shows its wholesome color, and green as to stained 
shingles, where they show against the green background of trees. 
Inside is a big ward where the sun shinesall day. The Red 
Cross ladies were thoughtful enough to build a big fire-place at 
one end of the ward, and in this a wood fire crackles cheerfully, 
though the real warmth of the place comes from prosaic steam 
pipes. Cheerful pictures adorn the room, and there are the 
freshest and crispest of white curtains at every window. Every 
piece of china is blue and white, and the dining-room is the cozi- 
est place in the world. There are four special rooms for cases 
which require isolation—for frequently the doctors turn over 
men very low with typhoid fever to the gentle Red Cross 
nurses. Of these nurses there are two by day and one by night 
with a superintendent who draws no salary and works for love. 
No wonder the boys look on the convalescents’ home as a haven 
of refuge 

Under the same physicians as the Red Cross home, but, oh, 
how different! is the United States division hospital, only a few 
yardsaway. Thisisa hospital, not a home, and it has not al- 
ways been above reproach. The men who have been sheltered 
there have complained bitterly. Sick men are always unrea- 
sonable, but even this “oes not account for all the complaints 
that have come from the division hospital. 

Before the hospital was removed to its present location in the 
brick barracks there were many abuses. Since the removal 
from tents some of these abuses have been corrected, but there 
are still complaints of inattention from frolicsome nurses, coarse 
food, poorly served, and protests against dirt and delays. The 
cooking was so bad that the San Francisco Red Cross Society 
asked permission to put in a chef, and, the desired consent from 
the government being forthcoming, installed a chef who is paid 
sixty dollars a month. The San Francisco and California Red 
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Cross societies have done magnificent work, the aggregate 
money contributions to the two societies being over $100,000 
There have been a number of surgical operations in the divis 
ion hospital, but the only man whose leg has been amputated 
is Corporal Van Horn, of the Astor Battery, who was wounded 
at the battle of Manila \t first it was thought that his leg 
ild be saved, but during his voyage to San Francisco on the 
de Janeiro it was found that amputation would be neces 
sary. With the ship pitching in a storm and the operating-table 
it an angle of forty-five degrees, which by no means remained 
nstant, Van Horn’s leg was amputated. Though he recov 
ered nicely, it has since been found that the leg will have to be 
ken off at the hip. Van Horn is now on his way to New 
York, where the operation will be performed By far the most 
f the San Franci hospital cases are typhoid, measles, and 
malaria, which have taken off scores of the volunteers in Manila 
and Honolulu There have been countless burials at sea of men 


who have died from fevers and pneumonia 


The capacity of the division hospital is 500 men, and when 


there is a transport recently in the accommodations are taxed. 
\t present th are 400 men in the hospital Dr. Eberts, re- 
cently from Cuba, is at the head of both institutions. 


MABEL CLARE CRAFT 


Deserves the Thanks of Congress. 


CONSUL-GENERAL WILDMAN AND THE DIPLOMATIC MANNER 
IN Wuicnh He OPENED THE Door TO DEWEY IN MANILA. 


Ir Consul-General Wildman at Hong-Kong, is given ‘the 
thanks of Congress,” in response to the general sentiment in 
favor of such a rec 
ognition, it will bea 
precedent that the 
government might 
well extend to others 
of its diplomatic 
corps. The thanks 
of Congress, accom- 
panied usually by a 
gold medal, is the 
nearest approach to 
a decoration in this 
country. Our army 
and navy have here- 
tofore been the re. 
cipient of this 
honor, as well as 
sharing in prize 
bounties and brevet 
ranks in war-time, 
while our diplomats 
and consular ap 
pointees have not 
been given a share 
in either. Consul- 
General Wildman 
has made for himself 
an international 
reputation of high 
order. 

He has been forced 
to grapple with a 
nuniber of delicate 
questions, and his 
CONSUL-GENERAL WILDMAN, tact, good judg- 
ment, and infinite 
patience have saved our country great loss of life and enormous 
expenditures. When he took the Philippine insurgents in hand, 
before Admiral Dewey sailed for Manila, they were a disorgan- 
ized and desperate band of rebels. They had just emerged from 
their latest rebellion against Spanish rule, and the results of 
their bravery and success in the field had been defeated by the 
diplomacy of the Spaniard in the Cabinet. Their little junta in 
Hong-Kong was divided against itself. Aguinaldo, their former 
president, had been virtually driven from his leadership by 
Atachio, his minister of the interior, a man of education, sagac 
ity, and action. Aguinaldo and General Pio Pilar had started 
for Europe, and his remaining cabinet members were quarrel- 
ing and suspicious and had lost the confidence of the wealthy 
Filipinos, under the leadership of Don Maximo Cortes 

At the beginning of the troubles, Mr. Wildman, in consulta- 
tion wita Admiral Dewey, urged the admiral to take a delega- 
tion of the Filipinos on his flag-ship. The admiral was favor- 
able to the idea and offered them passage, but the scheme was 
defeated by jealousies that arose among the factions. Mr. 
Wildman later was able to harmonize the disgruntled members 
of the junta and persuaded Atachio to recognize Aguinaldo as 
the chief of the Filipinos. He won the confidence of all the 
factions and kept Aguinaldo faithful to his promises to obey all 
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orders of the commander of the American forces, even when 
the rebel chieftain was flushed with success, and at the head of 
an army larger than the American forces in Luzon. 

That such an undertaking was a personal triumph is easily 
understood when it is considered that Consul-General Wildman 
was never in a position to make Aguinaldo any promises or offer 
any recognition from our government. He could only repeat, 
to each renewed complaint from the insurgent president that 
he was being treated as a bandit, and to his most natural re- 
quest to know what was our policy and toward what end he was 
fighting, that he must ‘‘ trust to the honor and justice of the 
United States, and let nothing interfere with the throwing off 
of the Spanish yoke ”-—a sentence that has become famous among 
Tagalo orators and in Philippine history. Wildman has been 
Aguinaldo’s mentor, and has handled the uprising of the natives 
of our new colony in the Southern Pacific, and held them in 
check. He has so managed their affairs, which were forced upon 
him, that these disorganized and tax -burdened natives have 
succeeded in subjugating the troublesome hordes of Spanish 
priests and Spanish interior governments, and placing great 
country districts, as large in extent as England, at our feet. 
And this, too, while serving our government in one of its most 
important diplomatic ports, and executing with credit the great 
responsibilities of such an office when it was the doorway of the 
entire Philippine campaign. 

“The thanks of Congress” would be perhaps a gratification 
to Mr. Wildman, but it is not a very substantial reward for 
such signal service as he has rendered. 


Cuba Victrix. 


Snr has risen from the grave, 
She has risen from the wave, 
She has risen fair and brave 

To the light of wondrous day 
She has fought and she has won, 
And the flame of freedom’s sun 

Shall abide with her for aye ! 
Here’s the crown, O Maceo ! 
Here's the guerdon for thy woe. 
Rest, O Gomez, there is no foe! 

Here is peace and liberty ! 
Here is Cuba free and green, 
Once again triumphant queen 

Of the islands in the sea! 

Epwakp WiLsuR Mason 


The Only Vessel That Shows a Mark. 


AFTER THE Most IMpoRTANT NAVAL WAR OF THE CENTURY 
THERE Is BuT ONE AMERICAN WAR-SHIP THAT BEARS 
A WownpD INFLICTED BY THE ENEMY 

VISITORS to the Brooklyn Navy Yard show no diminution in 
numbers. Their interest attests the abounding popularity of 
the navy. They go through the yard, visit the shops, invade 
the war-ships, and ask all sorts of questions, which are cheerfully 
answered by the attaches of the yard of all ranks. Although 
the great vessels receive their full share of admiration, many 
visitors are greatly taken with the four torpedo-boats, the Win- 
slow, Ericsson, Foote, and Rogers. Probably this interest is due 
in a degree to the heroic work these pigmies of the navy are 
expected to perform in attacking ships a dozen times their size, 
and also to the celebrity which Bagley won for the Winslow at 
Cardenas. 

All four, rusty and dingy, and bearing evidence of service, 
are tied up at a dock in the Brooklyn Navy Yard basin. Ata 
later period, when other demands are less urgent, these torpedo- 
boats will be given a thorough overhauling. The Winslow is 
the only vessel of the navy that still bears the marks inflicted 
by the Spanish enemy. On its conning-tower is the hole—now 
stuffed with canvas to keep out rain—made by a shell from 
the masked battery at Cardenas. As all the world knows, brave 
young Ensign Bagley was in this tower at the time, directing 
the working of the little vessel, when the shell exploded, killing 
him at his post. Fragments of the shell struck the side of the 
steel conning-tower opposite to that where it entered, and the 
effect is shown by bulging metal on the outside of the tower. 
The gallantry and devotion unto death of its young com- 
mander, and these scars of war, give the Winslow pathetic in- 
terest. The Spaniards did manage, during the war, to hit a 
few other naval vessels. But the marks on all except the 
Winslow have been obliterated. Probably if this daring little 
boat had not become unmanageable while directly in front of 
the masked guns at Cardenas she would not have received 
the wounds she carries. Her wooden consort, the Hudson, 
whose machinery continued to work at command during the 
engagement, and the crew of which, under continuous fire, 
were able to get a hawser fastened to the Winslow and to 
tow the latter to a place of safety, received no such serious 
injury. The Spaniards could not help hitting the Winslow 
where she lay crippled in front of their guns, and that was the 
reason the shell struck her. 


ae * 


MEN FROM MANILA IN BEDS AT THE DIVISION HOSPITAL, PRESIDIO BARRACKS, SAN FRANCISCO. 
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THE CUBAN COMMISSION. 


The Cuban Commission. 
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statements as to the intentions Cuba, and 


patriots themselves regarded pokesman to 


nations 
life history bas been written too often to 
but brief allusion 


pantiago 


General Garcia's 
require 
140 


ago 


any He was born in Holquin, about 


miles from between sixty and sixty-five years 


His mother was a native Cuban, but his father and grand 
father were loyal Spaniards, who had migrated from Venezuela 
when that country threw off the yoke of Spain. General Garcia 
fought through six years of the ten ‘ 
last four of it in 
end of the 


insurrection, 


war, and spent the 
a Spanish prison n bis release, at the 
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were released by a royal edict liberating political prisoners, and 


Spain 
year of fighting Garcia s men were 
supported his family by teaching in Spain until the outbreak of 


the last Cuban rebellion, when he came to this country and 
soon afterward went to Cuba 

It is odd that General Garcia, who had braved so many dan- 
gers in the field, should die of pneumonia in the city of Wash 
ington. But he still met his death in the midst of labors for 
Cuba. He was at the national capital as the ident of a 


commission appointed by the Cuban Assembly to ascertain the 


pre 


intentions of this government toward Cuba the 


knowl 


and to give 
President, if he so desires, the benefit of their intimate 
edge of Cuban conditions and requirements in adopting the best 
policy for all concerned 

rhe other members of the commission, who will now have to 
earry on the work without General Garcia, are Cubans of high 
Colonel Manuel the 
most prominent literary figure in Cuba. He is a fine orator 


motives and attainments Sanguilly is 
and fluent writer in both Spanish and English, and has an ex 
cellent military record in the ten years’ war. He is mentioned 
the presidency of the 

Miguel commanded 


Santa 


in connection with Cuban republic 
General the forces 
Weyler in the 
war, and proved himself to be a leader of rare ability He 
out, but sacrificed his 


He stands very high in the estimation 


J ose Gomez 


Major 


against Clara Province during recent 


was a rich planter when the war broke 
property for the cause 
General José 


of Cubans M. Gomez is the leading lawyer of 


(Continued on page 522.) 


THE LATE GENERAL GARCIA AND His ASSOCIATES, WHO WERE COMMISSIONED TO VISIT PRESIDENT McKINLEY IN THE INTERESTS OF CUBA’S FREEDOM. 
{From a PHoToGRaPH TAKEN aT WASHINGTON FOR “‘ LESLIE’S WEEKLY,” BY B. M. CLINEDINST.] 
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SOLDIERS’ TALES OF CAMP 


HOW SPANISH SOLDIERS BEGGED FOOD FROM 


SPANISH SHARPSHOOTER—HOW THE FIRS’ 


IT was in the gathering-room of Company I, at the Seventy 
first Regiment Armory, that I found Lieutenant Williams on: 
morning, ina group of his comrades, some of whom were busy 
with accounts, while others listened to comic songs jingled at 
the piano. The lieutenant is one cf the ‘‘ handsome men ” of the 
Seventy-first, a nephew of Inspector Williams, and how so big 
a fellow escaped being hit on San Juan hill is more than | can 
understand 

One of the odd things he told me was about giving food to 
Spanish soldiers during the days of truce following the capture 
of San Juan hill. ‘* You see, those chaps were starving,” he 
said, *‘and they’d sneak across the seven hundred yards be 
tween our lines and make motions that they wanted something 
to eat. One day we got an interpreter and asked them if they 
didn’t think they had a pretty good nerve to strike us for hard 
tack and things while the fighting was still on They made a 
lot of polite gestures and talked a string of Spanish, the meat 


ing of which was: ‘ Honorable geutlemen and brave soldiers of 
America, it is true we have been fighting against you ; we have 
tried to kill you ; you have tried to kill us. These things have 
happened, and may happen again, but in the meantime we 
must eat. Please understand that, although we shoot you down, 
we have no personal animosity against you whatsoever ; we 
obey orders just as you do, and we see no reason why we should 
not accept your bacon and hard-tack if you will be gracious 
enough to give it to us, especially as we need it sorely.’ 

‘* Well,” said the lieutenant, *‘ that speech made a big hit 
with us, and the Spanish soldiers went away with an armful of 
provisions which we took up in a collection for them. As they 
started to leave they saluted us again with the greatest polite 
ness, and repeated their assurances that they thought the war a 
deplorable business, and that it would cause them great regret 
in the future to have to kill such distinguished gentlemen as we 
had proved ourselves.” 

* * * 

Lively times there were at the armory during those days 
while the boys were waiting for their pay. Morning and after 
noon, groups of men would sit about the balconies, looking down 





ROOM OF COMPANY I, LIEUTENANT WILLIAMS 


on the great floor space where certain ones of the regiment 
would be sure to have some lively antics in progress—now a 
squad of men rushing another squad like so many collegians at 
a cane-fight ; now a mock drill going on under the direction of 
** Smoke,” Major Keck’s orderly, and a mascot of the regiment, 
who would strut before the line in brand-new hat and gloves 
and overcoat, and give himself great airs, his face stretched 
into such a grin of delight as would set the men roaring. 
* Smoke” went through the campaign with a good grit, and 
did what he could to be useful as well as entertaining ; he cre- 
ated meals for hungry men when there was nothing to create 
them out of, and in the bad days of the fighting he brought 
water to the wounded. All of which stands to his credit in the 
regiment’s records and in the memories of those he served and 
cheered. 
* * ke 

An odd fact developed by the campaign of the Seventy-first 
is this, at least it seems to be established, that, given equal 
hardships, men in fine athletic training suffer more than men 
in ordinary condition. Statistics show, in this regiment, that 
the runners, the jumpers, the crack bicycle-riders, and the rec- 
ord men generally were readier fever victims than their com 
rades, and gave out sooner in the emergencies of the battle-field. 
There was Sergeant Meeks, a long-distance runner, and ** Hub” 
Smith, a bicycle-rider, and Siebold, a winner of running races, 
and Ott, a sprinter and hurdler, and Private Meeks, another 
bicycle-rider, and Divanne, a runner, and so on through a long 
list. Almost without exception these fine athletes fell into ill- 
ness or utter collapse with the first bard strain put upon them 
They made worse fever cases and dysentery cases than the 
others, and it appeared to nurses and doctors as beyond ques- 
tion that the thorough physical training which these men had 
completed just before the war, in anticipation of the spring 
athletic games, was a serious impairment of their powers for 
resisting disease. It is worthy of note, also, that most of these 
athletes indulged neither in drink nor tobacco, 

e a*« 
The medical records of Company H, of the Seventy-first, 
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OUR MEN DURING HOSTILITIES—BRAVERY OF CORPORAL EDGAR HOLLAND—CLEVERNESS OF A 
lr MAN OF THE SEVENTY-FIRST KILLED IN CUBA LOST HIS LIFE—AN IMPRESSIVE FUNERAL. 


By CLEVELAND MOFFETT 


present an odd case of mistaken diagnosis. During the night 
attack on San Juan hill a private named Marlow was lying some 
distance back of the trenches, and just behind him lay Corporal 
Sutton \ll the men here were exposed to a raking fire, and at 
a certain moment Sutton lifted himself a little and turned to 
bid some soldiers behind him lie closer to the ground rhat 
second a Mauser bullet passed clean through Marlow’s body, 
entered Sutton’s back, passed nearly through his body, and 
landed against a rib on the right side, which was fractured 
Simultaneously with this shot Sutton turned to the front and, 
feeling the jar on his broken rib but feeling nothing in the 
back, concluded be bad been struck in the breast And so he 
reported to the doctor who examined him a little later 

The doctor found a bruise on the right side and a rib in two 
pieces, but saw no bullet wound, since pone was there. So bis 
diagnosis was that Sutton had been injured by the butt of his 
own rifle, driven into his side when the bullet from Marlow’s 
body struck it And this opinion was confirmed in the hospital 
later on, was confirmed again on board the transport, and it was 
not until Sutton reached the hospital at Newport News, weeks 
after the shooting, that the bullet-hole in his back was dis 
covered, and the bullet itself located near the fractured rib 

In explanation of this seemingly improbable affair, it should 
be borne in micd that soldiers on the field of battle have no 
chance to take their shirts off for days at a time Also, that 
the small wounds of entry by Mauser bullets often bleed not at 
all, but close up quickly, leaving only a small red mark, easily 
overlooked. Finally, it was natural that Sutton should think 
that the injury had been inflicted where the bruise was and 
where be felt the pain. How can a man be expected to know 
that a discoloration on his side has been caused by a blow from 
within ! 

x” & 

Another member of Company H much talked about is Cor 
poral Edgar Holland. When he entered the war he was a 
private, and the reascn for his promotion is given herewith 
During the hard fighting of July 2d Holland was sent back with 
the water detail to the San Juan River, a mile and a half dis 


AT THE RIGHT. 


tant. He carried with him some fifteen canteens belonging to 
members of his company, and in due course trudged back with 
them, filled with water, not specially clean or cool, to be sure, 
but wonderfully precious to these parched and weary soldiers 

When Holland reached the fighting -line the bullets were 
sweeping the ridge like hail and every man was crouching in 
the trenches, not lifting so much as a finger if he could keep it 
down. Into this storm of lead walked the water bearer, al] un 
concerned, and, standing erect, strolled along, picking out the 
canteens one by one, according to their numbers, and giving 
each soldier the one that was his. 

‘**Get down there, Holland! Lie down, you blank blank 
fool |’ came sharp cries. 

But Holland walked on undisturbed, bending only so much as 
was necessary to hand down the canteens. Just how long he 
was under this murderous fire it is difficult to estimate. He 
picked out the fifteen soldiers to whom the fifteen canteens be 
longed, and he made no mistakes in the delivery. Then he lay 
down in the trenches without so much as a scratch for his reck 
lessness. 

‘*What did you do that for, Holland?’ asked Lieutenant 
McLeod later in the day. ‘“* Why didn’t you throw the canteens 
on the ground and let the men help themselves ”” 

“If ’'d done that,” answered Holland, ‘‘ those canteens would 
never have got to the boys they belonged to. When I takea 
man’s canteen and go after water, I understand it’s my business 
to bring the canteen back to him. So that’s what I did.” 

** Well, why didn’t you crouch down, then, and go along the 
line that way ” 

‘“* Because I figured it was safer to stand up. You see, the 
Spaniards had our hill in dead range, and they were just shav- 
ing the top of it, where our heads were. Now, if I had to get 
shot I'd rather have a bullet in my shins than higher up, so I 
kept the best part of me as far up in the air as I could get it, 
and you see my scheme worked.” 

A nice enough theory this, that it was the part of prudence 
to stand up straight in a deadly fire; but I fancy most men 
would have found it easier to be brave and lie down. Anyhow, 


they made Holland a corporal and no one grudges him the 
stripes 
* * 

I got another adventure of water detail from another Seventy 
first corporal, Paul F. Howard rhis also happened on the 2d 
of July, only it was back from the firing-line—a little incident 
that shows how clever some of the Spanish sharpshooters were. 
Howard and three men were going along the road near the 
river, when they met two officers of the Sixth Cavalry, and just 
then two shots from the trees passed so close to the officers that 
there was no doubt whom they were intended for. Indeed, it 


was the ordinary practice of sharpshooters to pick out shoulder 
straps as their marks, and usually private soldiers were allowed 
to go unharmed They were after big game, these lurkers in 


the palm tops 
‘Corporal,” said one of the officers, addressing Howard, 
there are sharpshooters in there; send a couple of bullets 
through that dark clump.” He pointed to a certain tree that 
seemed to him suspicious. 

The corporal lifted his rifle and fired twice with careful aim 
Nothing stirred in the tree 

‘I must be mistaken,” said the officer. ‘Just take your 
men, corporal, and scout in a ways through the bush. See if 
you can’t find something.” 

It looked to Howard as if it was all too probable that he 
would find something, but an order is an order, and he went 
ahead, firing now and then at dark spots among the branches 
But he got nothing for his pains. Beyond question there was a 
sharpshooter somewhere very near him, so near that he might 
have killed the Americans easily. But he held his fire, whether 
from fear or because he judged that he would serve his own side 
better by waiting to kill others unprepared At any rate the 
corporal counts that he was as near death during that fifteen 
minutes of nervous bush-beating as he was any time through 


the war 


It was from Lieutenant Williams that I beard about the kill- 
ing of Private Skinner, the first man of the Seventy-first to give 





(GROUP OF SEVENTY-FIRST MEN WATCHING SOLDIERS’ ANTICS AT THE ARMORY. 
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up his life on Cuban soil. They were advancing slowly through 
the heavy undergrowth and bad come to a point not very far 
frow the little river, when there came a sudden crashing sound 
which was really the impact of bullets against the trees, but 
which was taken by the advancing soldiers for the report of 
rifles. The fact was the rifles from which these bullets had 


been fired were so far distant—at least a mile and a half—that. 


their sound was inaudible. At any rate there was quick alarm 
and a deploying of men among the trees for skirmishing at short 
range. The idea in every man’s mind was that the Spaniards 
were there just ahead of them, an 1 that a hand-to-hand engage- 
ment was about to begin. The plausibility of this deception 
will appear only to those who have heard the sbarp ring of a 
Mauser bullet against the trunk of a cocoa palm. 

At any rate, the men lay down awaiting orders to fire, and 
it was just at this moment of suspense that a Mauser bullet, 
dropping from its long flight, struck Skinner in the neck, sever 
ing an artery and killing him almost instantly. Lieutenant 
Willams lay not more than two feet from the stricken man at 
this moment, and the vividness of that first death impression 
will hold in his memory when other happenings of the war have 
passed from him. 

* 


* 


And the first soldier in the Seventy-first who was killed on 
the top of San Juan hill was Private Joseph 8. Decker, of Com 
pany I. The attack was made with Company F on the left, 
Company M on the right, and Company I at the centre, and in 
the first onset a block-house on the brow of the hill was occupied 
by six soldiers of Company I[—Lieutenant Olin, who remained 
standing at the door after his men had crowded inside ; Ser 
geant Goff, who afterward died at Montauk, of fever ; Sergeant 
Elmer Meeks, who afterward died in New York, of fever ; Pri 
vate ‘‘ Billy” Cheevers, who afterward died in Cuba ; Private 
Roth, who was shot through the head a few minutes after he 
entered the block-house, but recovered from his wounds ; and 
Private Decker, who came staggering from the house shortly 
after he had entered it, holding one hand over his mouth, which 

(Continued on page 522, 
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Cuba’s First Thanksgiving Day. 


How THE GREAT AMERICAN FESTIVAL WAS CELEBRATED IN 
HAVANA 
HAVANA, November 26th, 1895.—The capital of the Queen of the 
Antilles has just had her first Thanksgiving Day, and Cubans and 


\merican citizens now in Cuba, recognizing much significance in the 


event, celebrated it with enthusiasm The stars and stripes were 
even more conspicuous than usual in Havana, and the American 
spirit of thanksgiving was manifested in good, old-fashioned Thanks- 
giving dinners in the American colony There were reunions of 
\mericans at private dinner-tables, in which the talk was all patriotic 
aud of past Thanksgiving Days at home. The centre of the celebra 
tion was the Grand Hotel Pasaje, and its chief event was the banquet 
in the evening, at which one hundred and thirty Americans were 
present. Brigadier-Geveral Humphreys occupied the seat of honor 
m the right of the toast-master, while the Hon. Lucien Jerome, 


British consul-general and representative of the United States gov 
ernment, sat on the left 

Many toasts were offered and responded to, and the name of Presi- 
dent McKinley 
No refe 


speakers 


and Queen Victoria were enthusiastically cheered. 


rence to the recent war with Spain was made by any of the 
The American and British flags were conspicuous in the 
A Spanish band of 


music and played ** The Star-spangled Banner ” and * 


twenty-five pieces furnished the 
Yankee Doodle.” 
\ Thanksgiving greeting was cabled to President McKinley by the 
The first American Thanksgiving Day marked the be- 
ginning of a new epoch in Havana, and everybody voted it a decided 
It is expected that next year the day will be generally 
recognized, and that the sacrifice of turkeys will become as general 


dining- hall 


banqueters 
success 


as it now is in the United States. 
W. A. Varry. 


THE FIRST 


United States Soldiers in Havana. 


ARRIVAL OF THE ADVANCE GUARD—SERIOUS RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE ENGINEERING CORPS 


HAVANA, November 30th, 1898.—The vanguard of United States troops destined for the 
occupation of Havana landed on Cuban soil at Playa, ten miles west of this city, Thanksgiving 
Day. They came on the transport Florida, and were met by General Greene and his aids. 
After establishing a camp on a knoll within a mile of their landing-place, the troops began the 
great work of preparing for the arrival of the army of 20,000 which is to arrive within a month 
Many Cubans and a number of Spanish soldiers watched the proceedings, the Spaniards in 
particular evincing great interest in them, and, surprising as it may seem, a great deal of good 


will toward the American troops. They conversed good-naturedly with the Americans when 
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TENT PITCHED BY THE AMERICAN ENGINEERING CORPS AT HAVANA. 


THE FIRST 








BANQUET EVER HELD IN HAVANA IN HONOR OF THE AMERICAN THANKSGIVING. 


their linguistic attainments made it possible, and even when the soldiers could not talk together 
they met on a common plane of understanding by examining each other’s equipment and drink- 
The 


first to arrive constitute the first battalion of the Second United States Volunteer Engineers, 


ing together at a little booth which a vender of ‘‘ soft drinks” had erected near the camp. 


under the immediate command of Major Richard Henry Savage, the famous soldier-autbor. 
The other officers are: Lieutenants R. 8S. Brook, F. 5S. Clark, R. J. Lawton, and D. G. Ander- 
son ; Battalion Adjutant A. F. Balentine, Acting Quartermaster C. C. Fitzgerald, Captain B. F. 
Dixon, provost-marshal, and Chaplain C. K. Kimball. Twenty mule-teams were landed for 
work at the Marianao camp 

The part that the engineer corps is to play in and around Havana during the next few months 
is as important as that played by the heroes of San Juan hill. The lives of the thousands of sol- 
diers who will soon surround Havana are practi- 
cally in the hands of Major Savage’s battalion, 
for the health of the entire army of occupation 
depends much on how well the engineers perfect 
the work of sanitation in the camps where the 
unacclimated troops are to endure life. 

The work of laying out camp sites, piping 
and sewering the vast tract to be occupied by 
the camps, building wharves, warehouses, bar- 
racks, constructing railroads, pikes, telegraph 
and telephone lines, has already been begun, and 
on it more than 5,000 laborers, mostly ex - in 
surgents, will be employed before the ides of 
December. 

The headquarters of the engineers are ina 
splendid old mansion. Here, in marble halls, the 
officers of the battalion have their offices and 
In all tented fields 
‘ first 


assemble each day for meals. 
there is always one tent that was the 
pitched,” and the soldiers who are so fortunate 
as to occupy ‘‘the first tent” point to it with 
pride, and would not exchange it. 

Major Savage, the picturesque story-writer, 
who commands the battalion, gave me, for LEs- 
LIE’Ss WEEKLY, a brief sketch of the proposed 
work of the engineers in and around Havana, 
and was ‘“‘snapped” by your photographer in 
the act. (See illustration.) 

The camp of the engineers will be entirely 
separate from that of the other troops, and has 
its own hospital attachment, which is in charge 
of Surgeon Sheldon, of the regular army. Al- 
ready five of the men have succumbed to the 
nervating heat, which even now ranges from 
eighty to ninety degrees at mid-day. 

WiLiiaM A. VARTY,. 





MAJOR SAVAGE, OF THE AMERICAN ENGINEEKING 
CORPS, THE PICTURESQUE STORY-WRITER. 
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When the men first landed and " 1 a day under the 
rays of the terrible sun they threw away their blankets and 
everything that they could possib! ta without, and 
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morning after tl! ['wenty-fifth United Sta I } k 
camp. There were aimost a thousand | 1 about 
the ground, left just as the men got it of 1 ind 
than three minutes there was not 1 sizht, for a f them 
had been gathered up by a lot ( 1 ** soldic that always 
were hanging about to carry somethin I Had it not been 
for the thieving propensities of the Cubans t would not 
have been half the suffering later, for the men ild have left 
all of their extra equipment, and then, when the ‘t into the 
final trenches, could have seut back fort m, but the Cubans 
carried off everything movabl They Lu id their litt 
horses down with great piles of plundér and pack it away I 
cannot imagine where they took it all, but it went, and I sup 


pose that in the future the entire Cuban army will be equipped 
with that stuff. 
When Major-General 8S. M. B. Young appea 


war-investigating commission he gave his opinion of the Cubans, 


and after telling how they deserted his command as soon as 


there was any fighting, be said that *‘ the only service of the in 


surgents was to steal the ba ige of the A rican troops.” He 
also relates how they took everything that his brigade dropped 
when they went into action at La Guasimas. Now, asthere was 
no possible way of getting any more supplies to take the place 


of these that were stolen, the men were compelled to go through 
the entire campaign—as this action was the first—without the 
necessary equipment, and when any of their number were 
wounded it made their suffering ten-fold greater 

The stream of wounded men commenced to flow to the rear 
soon after the battle commenced on July Ist, and then for a 
week or more there were scenes of suffering of which it is im 
possible to give even a slight conception If a man was not 
actually unconscious he was considered well and able to walk to 
the field or division hospital, or unless he was shot through both 
legs. A great deal of suffering might have been prevented, 
perhaps, had there been more ambulances, but on the whole it 
was about as well as it could have been, for the roads to the 
front were frightful. The ambulances were needed most be- 
tween the division hospital and Siboney, as the men were com- 
pelled to walk the entire eight miles regardless of the heat 
Those who were too far gone to walk were taken back in spring- 
less army wagons on the latter’s return after bringing ammuni- 
tion or rations to the front. There was not a complaint, and as 
far as these men who stood all the real suffering were concerned, 
there would have been no ‘* war-investigating commission,” for 
they saw only too weil that all that was possible was being done 
for them 

The * first-aid packet” did wonders in saving life and pre- 
venting suffering. It is a little packet of bandages and an 
antiseptic compress. On a large bandage are illustrations of 
just how to use it, and, although the men were nearly all in- 
structed in its use, by reference to these illustrations any one 
could tell just how toapply it. So, when a man was hit, some 
comrade near by bound up bis wound, and in hundreds of cases 
saved a life After that the wounded man was compelled to 
look out for himself and get to the rear as best be could. It was 
no uncommon sight for a man shot through the arm or the 
shoulder to be carrying one handle of a litter with one who 
could not walk, or assisting one shot through a foot or leg. 
There was no complaint, and the nearest any of them would 


} 


ever come to seeking assistance would be to ask for a drink of 


t 
water, just to prevent their fainting. Luckily, there was water 
in plenty, as about every mile there was a very good stream. At 
every one of these fords there would be a crowd of wounded 
resting before continuing their torturing journey back to the 
hospital, nearly all knowing that it meant death if they did not 
reach the hospital. 

One poor chap, a mere boy, belonging to the regulars, who 
bad been shot in three different places, had dragged himself 
from the front to the last ford before reaching the division hos 
pital, and had evidently stopped to take a drink, for when he 
was found he had fallen from his kneeling position into the 
water, and had not had sufficient strength to help himself. Ue 
was lying with his face in the muddy stream, dead. So many 
stragglers, principally from the volunteer regiments, took ad 
vantage of the chance to get to the rear, for a little rest, by 
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AWFUL SUFFERING OF OUR 


rrAGO—NOBLE EXAMPLES OF HEROISM OF OUR BRAVE MEN—TOTAL LACK OF AMBULANCES COMPELS 
NOT CRAWL PERMITTED TO RIDE TO TH 


( \RD IN STOPPING STRAGGLERS—SPLENDID SERVICE OF CHAPLAIN VAN DE WATER 


HIBA SPECIAL WAR CORRESPONDENT O1 LESLII 


( H is placed at the ford near | 
\ iia isl itt same time, to hear the x 
1 to Captain Hardie by some of the stra I 
t the heat” was the favorite plea ; ‘* exhaustion 


back to the hospital to look for a friend,” were also 
vith such frequency that | have no doubt that many 
dered to the front who should bave gone back It was 
irdice, by any means, that prompted these men to 


t to the rear, but in most cases they were really 


l reason ther vere more volunteers than regulars 
t tragglers was because the trained officers of the reg 
1 handle their men better War is a science 


t be taught in a few days, and while the lack of all 
hnical knowledge is no disgrace to the volunteers, costly les 


iught that a great country like the United States needs a 


of sufficient size to hold its own while volunteers 
are preparing, so the latter will not be rushed into the field, 
helter-skelter, with only uniforms and with antiquated fire-arms. 
These men came right out of shops, offices, and luxurious homes, 
1 it was no wonder they gave out. The greater wonder is 
it they stood it as well as they did. One of the stragglers 
ime wearily down the road, stopping every few rods to rest, 
and as he approached the provost-guard a sergeant stepped up 
to him and demanded, rather gruffly, ‘‘ Well, where are you 


‘I’m going back to the hospital,” be wearily answered 
W hat’s the matter ?¢” 
Oh, I'm sort of done up,” he explained in a tone as though 
he was ashamed to admit it 
Well, you hit the road to the front 
use up there than you will at the hospital.” 


You will be of more 


‘Guess you're right,” be said, and turned to make his way 
back ; but as he turned the sergeant noticed a big black stain on 
the back of his blue shirt and asked if he was hit. 

‘Oh, yes ; I caught a chunk of shrapnel, but I don’t suppose 
it does amount to very much,” he said 

Why in didn’t you say you were hit growled the 
trooper, evidently very much ashamed that he had mistaken 


the man for one who was shirking his duty. 

‘*T'd rather go back, any way, for I feel better,” the wounded 
man answered ; but the sergeant paid no attention to the remark 
and asked permission of Captain Hardie to senda couple of men 
to assist the man to the field hospital, which he did. 

In strange contrast to this little scene, I saw fifteen men,of 
the Seventy-first New York assisting one wounded man to the 
rear, and he was shot through the arm. They received sharp 
treatment from the provost. It was this class of men who par 
ticipated in making an effigy of their chaplain a short time ago 
in their armory, because they ‘‘ did not see him at the front.” 
It was on these days that Chaplain Van de Water did some of 
the noblest work of the campaign in assisting men to the hos- 
pital and generally attending to their wants. He is assailed be- 
cause he did not attend exclusively to the members of his own 
regiment, but assisted, with all his power, any soldier who 
needed his assistance. He worked for the interest of the Ameri- 
can soldier and not the New-Yorker. I will guarantee that none 
of the brave Seventy-first men who followed Major Rafferty in 
the storming of San Juan hill participated in that wretched 
stene in the armory 

All through the days of fighting the stream of wounded men 
continued. The sufferers came in every manner, helping each 
other as best they could, but only in rare cases were they assist- 
ed by wellmen. Those who had escaped the storm of bullets were 
needed at the front, and the wounded must care for themselves. 
Those who were hit in the upper part of the body were general- 
ly stripped to the waist, and had no covering from the fierce 
sun except the bandage about the wound. The tender skin was 
blistered and their suffering increased. Later in the afternoon 
of each day the inevitable pouring rain would commence and 
drench the poor men. Then came the cold nights and the heavy 
dew, and the suffering of these half-naked men is past imagina- 
tion. Without shelter, and in many cases without food, they 
lay wherever night overtook them. 

All this time the road from the front was lined on both sides, 
except in some dangerous places, with camps of the Cubans, who 
watched those who had come to fight their battles, and not one 
Cuban offered assistance. The Cubans slept comfortably, rolled 
in blankets stolen from our men, and allowed our wounded to 
suffer with the cold. 

The Cubans should have been compelled to make litters and 
carry all our wounded. I took the liberty of suggesting this 
to some of the staff officers, but it was never done. I also sug- 
gested it to General Castillio, when he was in command of the 
Cuban forces, and for a moment I thought he was going to 
faint, so surprised was he that any one should ask a “‘ soidier ” 
to do labor. 

Every one of the wagons that came from the front, after 
having taken up a load of ammunition or rations, was filled 
with men who were too badly hit to walk, and their suffering 
was intensely aggravated by the jolting they received as the 
six mules yanked them along over the rough road. One rugged 
type of the Western teamster said to me as he stopped a moment 
to give the suffering men a chance to breathe, ‘‘ I hate to carry 
these poor devils back, ‘cause when I hit it up it jolts the life 
out uv ’em, an’ if I go slow I won’t be back in time to get the 
grub up to the trenches.” A few hours later I saw him coming 
up with a load, and I concluded that he had solved the problem 
by making all his time on the up-trip, for his mules were cov- 
ered with foam, and he was urging them on with all the muscle 
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team for son t 

On { tl I | i 3 I 1 the 
road to the fror t f ! I ll LW Ll is 
S] 1, and « I st t t na y 1 ca 
almost bear men t t SO al I | l 
lirty, ragged and ha iked l t is 
Silently as spectre thn ra i 1 i n 
\ll with but " t ) tt " » that their 
wounds may receive proper attention. All sufferi lently and 
heroically bearing the terril pail Here and there they stop 
to rest, or to re-adjust a banda r to wait whi il pack-train 
passes, and then slowly start on for the] pital. where they must 
wait their turn ; and in many « their turn did not me for 
hours after their arrival, and they lay there onthe ground with 
no covering and accepted their fat hese men stood all this 
and lived. During the last campaign of t British forees in 


India a piper by the name of Finlander was shot through both 
legs, but continued to play to cheer the men in the fight, and for 


this act Queen Victoria conferred the hi t English award, the 
Victoria Cross, and I often wondered what old England would 
have thought could it ha witnessed me of the acts of hero 


ism of the rank and file of our army during these days of suffer 


ing in front of Santiago 


Soldiers’ Tales of Camp and Field. 


was flecked with blood Lieutenant Olin went to his aid. but 
the man could not speak. He had been shot through one of the 
large veins of the neck, and the hemorrhages began at once 
He died there before the block-hou the first American sacri 
ficed on San Juan bill, and the Spanish bullets sang gay dirg 


over him 


The night of July 2d had come San Juan hill was taken : it 
was being held for the army of the United States by the Seventy 
first New York (which is something of honor), and about nine 
o'clock, after the day’s weary fighting, with death and victory 
all about, a group of men gathered in the moonlight to bury 


Decker as best they might. Little knew they that the Spaniards 
were massing for a desperate night attack and that their pray 
With bared heads they 


stood about the grave at a spot on the hill a few hundred yards 


ers were soon to be rudely disturbed 


back from the picket lines, and Private Fraser, who was a 
graduate of Harvard College and had left school-teaching to 
fight, repeated from memory t Episcopal burial-service over 
the dead man and then prayed for the army, prayed for the 
Hardly 
had he ceased praying, hardly had the shallow trench been filled 
with earth, when the alarm of battle sounded and shots were 


Seventy-first Regiment, and prayed for Company I 


heard from the Spanish line. And one of the first bullets struck 
the man who had just besought God’s blessing, but struck him 
with such wonderful harmlessness as to almost make it clear 
that the blessing had descended. 


Fraser’s shoe went the Mauser bullet, under his foot and over 
l 


Between the sole and upper of 


his sock, a little leaden messenger that nestled under the man’s 
toes, touching the bare skin but not so much as fraving it. And 
when Fraser drew off his shoe he found the bullet there inside, 
and I fancy he will keep that bullet for a long time and show it 
to his grandchildren 

During this famous night attack there came a time when the 
commanding generals wished to order a lull, that they micht 
better judge of the situation, and the bugler was told to sound 
And sound it he did, from the second line of 
trenches, some hundred yards back from the first line. But the 


‘* Cease firing.” 


men did not cease firing, whether it was that the rage of battle 
was on them, or that the rifle-music held theirears. And it be 
came necessary to send word of this command from the trenches 
behind to the trenches in front, which meant exposing those 
who carried the word to almost certain death, for the ground 
between was bare and swept continually by the enemy’s fire. 

Two men sprang forward among others for this duty—Lieu- 
tenant Williams, of Company I, and Private Ross, of Company 
M. By some miracle Williams crossed the space unhurt and 
delivered the order. But Ross, before he had cone twenty feet, 
was shot through the body from right to left, the bullet coming 
out through his back from a gaping wound. And at this very 
moment Private Crowley by an unfortunate mistake discharged 
his rifle, which he had no business to do, being in the second 
trenches. 

‘** Put that man under arrest,” said Captain Gouldsborough, 
seeing the blood-mark on Ross’s back, and thinking that Crow 
ley had shot his comrade. 

But Major Bell, the regimental surgeon, stepped forward and 
examined the wound. He saw that it had come from the front, 
and had been made by a Mauser bullet. So he ordered Crowley 
released, but it was a close call. 


(To be continued.) 


The Cuban Commission. 


(Continued from page 516.) 
Cuba. He has a commanding knowledge of law and great 
executive ability. During the recent struggle he was very 
successful in the delicate and difficult task of conducting the 
affairs of the Cuban junta in Havana. José R. Villalon is a 
civil engineer, who was educated at Lehigh University. After 
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his ud ted himself l ping the mineral 
vealit a i 1 ith distinct 1 in tl late revo 
lution. Gonzalo de Quesada is the Cuban t Vaffaires at 
Washington, and will arrange the conferences between the 
committee and the national authorities. He is a lawyer by 
profession, bein i graduate of ¢ imbia University, New 
Yor ind has been influential in « iting American sentiment 
favorable to Cuba 

The commission will carry out General Garcia’s plans, and 
will ask President McKinley to establish a military protectorate 
over Cuba until order is completely restored \ law will then 
be framed providing for an « tion of delegates to a convention 
which will draw up a constitution for Cuba, and then the young 
republic will embark upon the unquiet waters of government. 
It was General Garcia’s opinion that, while Cubans would insist 
upon setting up a rnment of their own after struggling for 
it so long, yet Cuba would eventually become a part of the 
United States. Most of the members of the commission are 
said to hold the same belief, but meanwhile are devoting all of 
their energies toward the it project of making the republic 
of Cuba a fact hey are all comparatively young men, the 
oldest being not yet fifty and two of them being still in their 
thirties. With plenty of working years still left in their lives 
it is probable that some or all of them will play important parts 
in the making of the Cuban republic and in its government 
during the first years of its existence heir names will go 
down in history as prime movers in adding one more to the 
ranks of nations under the republican form of government, and, 


therefore, much interest attaches to the personalities and the 
movements of this commission 

Another commission was appointed by the Cuban Assembly 
for the purpose of disbanding the Cuban army and giving each 
man a certificate of his time of service and of the amount due 
to him from the Cuban government This commission is now 
at work in Cuba, and has no connection with the one in Wash- 
ington. 


Humans and Humbugs. 


REMARKABLE SUSCEPTIBILITY OF BriGuT MEN AND WOMEN 
TO STRANGE AND PECULIAR INFLUENCES, 

IT seems almost incredible that a man of the mental strength 

of the late Harold Frederic should have fallen, during his last 


days, into the hands of the so-called Christian Scientists. In 
health Frederic’s was a peculiarly rugged mind, and went to the 
bottom of things with a directness which was almost brutal. 
That such a man should have been ministered to when he was ill, 
and with his own couseut, by such foolish people as those who 
surrounded him, shows either that he had lost bis intelligence or 
that the proneness of men to half believe in the incomprehen 


sible had taken possession of him. In this instance there may 
be a trial and a test case as to the lawfulness of the ‘*‘ tom- 
foolery ” which medical men say cost Frederic his life 

But. however this case may turn out, there is no denying that 
that which we cannot understand, that which mystifies us and 
baffles our understanding, is at the same time immensely at- 
tractive to the great majority Think of men of business 
shrewdness, of scientific knowledge, and of worldly wisdom 
supporting Keely, of motor fame, for a quarter of a century 
because they were talked to ina jargon they could not under 
stand, and deceived with demonstrations which were a com- 
bination of jugglery and compressed air. These hard-headed 
men of affairs when they entered Keely’s little shop were in a 
kind of fairy-land, and they left behind them their prudence 
and their sagacity. They liked being humbugged, they enjoyed 
being mystified. Their caution, their prudence, their worldly 
wisdom, were artificial and acquired ; their readiness to believe 
in what they could not in the least understand was human. 
When they supported Keely, the natural man was asserting 
himself, 

This disposition to believe in the intangible and the absurd 
enables humbug to thrive wherever it establishes itself. The 
Christian Scientists appear to be the last of these utterly silly 
cults. Tbe men and women who work the game are the same, 
either actually or in kind, as those who were spiritualists and 
mind-healers, and so on. The promoters of these cults are al- 
ways promoters for purely business reasons ; their followers are 
merely dupes. Generally these dupes are persons of small in- 
tellectual capacity, but sometimes they are duped *because of a 
superabundance of that enthusiasm which becomes fanaticism. 

Twenty-five years ago the spiritualists were cutting a pretty 
wide swath. I remember several instances of their venal ras- 
cality which came under my own personal notice. What they 
wanted was money ; indeed, that is what all of them want, it 
makes no difference in the world what they call themselves. I 
went to one of the foolish seances. It was in the summer-time 
and I had on white duck trousers. Wesat in a circle and when 
the lights were put out all kinds of monkey tricks went on. My 
legs were pinched, for instance. Now I noticed that the chap 
next me had very dirty hands ; I also noticed that my trousers 
were very much soiled where my legs had been pinched. Well 
regulated spirits ought not to have soiled hands, I thought ; and 
I was sure I did not want to have anything to do with spirits 
from the infernal regions, where fires are supposed to be kept up, 
and where, presumably, there is a good dealof dirt. SoI put 
my soiled trousers and the hands of my neighbor together in my 
mind and said to him, just as the lights were being lowered for 
a second round, ‘“‘ If you put your dirty hands on me again I will 
wring your neck.” This time the spirits did not come near me, 
and the chief operator quickly announced that there was a dis- 
cordant element in the room and nothing more could be done. 

Singular though it was, there were very many persons who 
were entirely captivated by such utter silliness as this leg-pinch- 
ing and table-rapping. In the town where I lived there was a 
German couple of great respectability. The man was a toy- 
maker, and his wife kept a toy-shop. They prospered pleasantly. 
It is likely that a toy-maker is guileless by nature, or becomes so 
by reason of his occupation. At any rate, this particular toy- 
maker easily fell a victim to the wiles of these spiritualists, and 
his wife followed him. They bled the poor man of all bis sub- 
stance, end, so as to complete the job, they bad the spirit guard- 
ian of the couple tell them that it was sinful for them to live 
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together. And so the devoted couple, obeying what they thought 
a voice from heaven, separated, and then the sharpers completely 
cleaned up what was left I don’t recall exactly how the toy 
makers became undeceived, but they did when their property 
was all gone, for then the spiritualists took no longer any inter 
estinthem. So they came together again, and in their old age 


began once more where they had begun in their youth 


This same gang of rogues got hold of an old maiden lady of 
my acquaintance. Sbe had money but she had not one atom of 
guile. She was an easy victim on every account, but there was 
one thing that made her a specially easy mark. She had had in 


her youth a misunderstanding with her father, a misunderstand 
ing which, though trivial in nature, had never been explained 
away. The old lady always bothered about it, for her father, 
as she remembered him, seemed to ber little less than a god. 
When she heard of the spiritualists and their power to summon 
spiriis from the other world, the old lady thought that she 
might have that explanation with her father. And so she fell 
into their hands. They bled her and bled her. She skimped in 
her living, she placed mortgages on her property, and everything 
went to the spiritualists, Still she bad not talked with her 
father At length, when there was no chance of further sup 
plies without a materialization of the venerable judge, the spirit 
of that old gentleman was made to speak. His daughter listened 
and wentaway. When further demands were made upon her 
she dismissed the whole crew. ‘* When my father was alive,” 
she said, ‘he wasa gentleman. I don’t believe that in heaven 
he has changed into a blackguard.” So she was saved before 
she was robbed of everything 

Now and then some of these fakirs got into jail, but, consid 
ering the enormity of their crimes against property, it was only 
too seldom. I suppose there are lots of spiritualists now, but 
I don’t happen to be in the way of hearing of them. The last 
notable case we had was that of the fat woman, Dis de Bar, 
who infatuated a rich and distinguished New York lawyer when 
he had come to a time of senility. She, however, was sent to 
prison. The favorite method now is the healing dodge—the 
mind-healers and the faith-curists, and so on. 

Some years ago a young friend of mine went to a mind-heal- 
er foralark. There was nothing in the world the matter with 
him, but he pretended to be the victim of terrible headaches 
The wonderful healer asked no questions as to the cause of the 
ailment. He did not care about that, for he had one panacea 
which sufficed fur every ill. Said he to the young investigator: 
‘*Go home, and whenever the headache comes on sit down 
quietly and put your whole mind on it, thinking with all your 
might that you have not got a headache. Then you will not 
have it, and will be cured.” 

‘That's easy,” said my young friend. ‘‘ What is your fee ?” 

‘Five dollars.” 

‘* Well, sir, you put your whole mind on it and think with all 
your might that you have that five dollars. Then you will have 
it, and will be paid.” 

These fakirs cannot live on payment in kind. They want 
spot cash every time. To persons who are gradually getting 
into their toils they expand upon the advantages of what they 
call the whole treatment, which costs much more than a treat- 
ment which is merely superficial. As arule, the patient takes 
the whole treatment, let it cost what it may. It is hard to sup- 
press these rogues, but there is no reason why efforts should be 
relaxed to save society from them. 

As to the victims, they are rather to be pitied than to be 
blamed. As I have said before, human nature itself responds 
readily to deceptions based on what seem mysterious and in- 
comprehensible. The weak people who must always follow one 
of these cults or another are not entirely responsible as people 
of the world, for they are more human than the worldly 
hardened; they are reverts to a more natural condition than is 
common. But they should be protected all the same. In the 
law we make special provisions for the weak and defenseless— 
for widows and orphans, for instance. In practice we take care 
of the insane and the incapable. Why, then, should we not have 
a care for the enthusiasts who, reverting to simple and primal 
conditions, are unfit to guard themselves against the frauds and 
the deceptions of the artificial life of a tolerably wicked world ? 

JNO. GILMER SPEED. 


General Lee Embarks for Cuba. 


WHEN General Fitzhugh Lee left Havana on the 9th of last 
April he made a significant promise to soon return. This prom- 
ise was significant because in it was implied General Lee’s belief 
that Cuba would soon pass out of the control of Spain and into 
the control of the United States. It was therefore a prophecy 
as well as a promise, and it was realized in its entirety by the 
landing of General Lee in Cuba on December 14tb, as the mili- 
tary governor of Havana. The general was accompanied by 
his staff, and also on the Panama were fifty enlisted men. Gen- 
eral Lee will command the Seventh Army Corps, numbering 
about 20,000 men, and upon January Ist will enter and take 
possession of Havana in the name of the government of the 
United States, raising the stars and stripes over Morro Castle. 

Most of the time since General Lee returned from Havana, in 
April, he has spent with the forces encamped near Savannah, 
where he and his men were the recipients of much attention. 
Savannah was sorry to see them go when they embarked for 
Havana on December 11th, and the ladies indicated their good- 
will bya series of entertainments which made the soldiers almost 
regret to leave the hospitable city, even for active service. 


Remarkable Disaster in a Gas-yard. 


GREAT iron girders bent and broken like waxen matches, 
immense strips of sheet-iron crumpled like paper, a jumble 
of chaotic metal house-high and covering an area of half a city 
block, mark the scene, in New York City, of an unprecedented 
accident. At dusk on the evening of December 13th the iron 
walls of one of the many great gas-tanks in the ‘‘ gas-house dis- 
trict” suddenly expanded like the sides of a bursting balloon, 
and then collapsed. Vast volumes of water gushed out, demol- 
ishing houses, flinging tons of metal many yards, and ingulfing 
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human life in the torrent which raged in the street like a 
mountain stream 

There were at least six fatalities, and the loss of life would 
have been much greater had it not been that the catastrophe 
occurred after most of the men had quit work and gone home 
The fact that several of the victims were drowned in the streets 
is one of the strange features of the accident, and was due to 
the peculiar construction of the gas-tanks. The tank proper is 
bottomless and rests upon a cushion of water contained in an 
upright tank of larger diameter. The upper tank is kept from 
sinking into the lower one by the sustaining power of the gas 
which it contains, Yet the pressure upon the water in the 
lower tank is very great, and, in the case of the tank which 
collapsed, was too great for the latter’s sides This meagre 
explanation is the only one thus far advanced to account for a 
remarkable catastrophe. 


The Battle of Santiago Bay. 
JULY 3p, 1898. 


THERE are tears in Andalusia, 

There is grief in old Madrid, 
There are sighe in Vallombrosa 

Death stalks the land of the Cid 
For the fleet of brave Cervera 

rhat sailed from proud Castile 
Is battered and is beaten 

And strews the rocks of Antilles. 
The Infanta and Oque ndo, 

The Vizcaya and Cristobal 
Are wrecked and torn asunder 

And destroyed by shell and ball. 


3efore Santiago harbor 
That idle summer day, 
At rest in lazy motion 
Our fleet at anchor Jay. 
No sign upon the water 
Of Spanish trick or wile, 
No note from sullen Morro 
Of Spanish craft or guile. 
At ease our crews were lounging, 
Dressed in their Sunday best ; 
A day of peace and quiet, 
A time of prayer and rest 
But cunning was the Spaniard, 
And to his crew he said: 
‘To-day we'll slip our cables 
And out to sei we'll head ; 
For the Yankee, unsuspecting 
Of the trick on him we'll play, 
Will chant his psalms with fervor 
While we will steal away.’ 


But what espies the lookout 
From Brooklyn's lofty mast ? 

Suspicious seems that object 
A-scurrying on so fast 

From out the sinuous winding 
Of Santiago’s bay 

There looms the dread Jnfanta 
In battle’s grim array ; 

vizcaya’s funnels pouring 
Black clouds against the sky— 

‘A race for life, Cervera !"’ 
The sailors madly cry. 


Now beat our drams to quarters, 
Now roars Jowa’s gun ; 
Our decks are cleared for action— 
The battle has begun 
Now plunges from her station 
The mighty Oregon 
Abreast the desperate Spaniard, 
The victory must be won, 
From turret and from broadside 
Blaze flery flames from hell, 
Indiana and the Teras 
Are thundering Spain's death-knell. 
And snorting like a charger, 
The race-horse of the main, 
The Brooklyn bears down grimly 
On the fleeing ships of Spain. 
Like eaglet from its eyrie 
The Gloucester swoops with dread 
Upon the luckless Furor, 
Soon numbered with the dead 
The heavens roar with thunder, 
The deep is seared with flame, 
The bursting shells scream vengeance, 
And on Spanish honor, shame 
No pity, and no quarter 
To Spanish pride shall be 
Until our ships have driven 
Her armadas from the sea. 
Till Cuba sits in freedom 
Beneath the sun-kissed skies, 
And feels the joy of liberty, 
That heaven-blessed prize 


And may the God of battle 
Protect our native land, 
And teach our people bravely 
The foeman to withstand. 
But carb the lust for conquest, 

Of peace sow thou the seed, 
For a nation is most mighty 
When justice is its creed. 


Then three times three for the Union, 
And three times three for the tars 
Who manned the ships of battle 
Under the stripes and stars, 
And three times three for Old Glory, 
And three times three for Schley, 
Who sank the Spanish squadron 
Off Santiago Bay C. 8. E. 


RIGID RULES ENFORCED. 
VETERINARIES of the New York Condensed Milk Company 
examine cows supplying milk for the Gail Borden Eagle Brand 
Condensed Milk, to guard against any contamination. Send for 
‘* Infant Health.” Information valuable to every mother. 
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THE TRANSPORT * MICHIGAN” COMING UP THE SAVANNAH RIVER TO TAKE THE SECOND ‘THE BLACK KID,” THE LITTLE MASCOT OF THE SEVENTH 
REGIMENT OF AMERICAN VOLUNTEER ENGINEERS TO HAVANA. ARMY CORPS. 
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SOLDIERS PRACTICING FOOT-BALL AT SAVANNAH, PRE- 


PARATORY TO PLAYING THE GAME IN CUBA. BATTEKY A IN FOREGROUND. 





BATTERIES A, B AND C BEING ENTERTAINED AT SAVANNAH BEFORE THEIR DEPARTURE. 
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GENERAL FITZHUGH LEE KEEPS HIS PROMISE TO RETURN TO HAVANA. 


THE LADIES OF SAVANNAH ENTERTAINING THE SOLDIERS BEFORE THEIR EMBARKATION ON THE TRANSPORTS. 


—(SEE PaGE 523.) 
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A good Turkish bath can not be had every- 
where, but a bath with Ivory Soap can, and 
the same feeling of invigoration and_ perfect 
cleanliness results. 

Ivory Soap, because of its purity, its profuse 
lather and the smooth, pleasant sensation it 
imparts, is the favorite soap for the bath. 


A WORD OF WARNING.—There are many white soaps, each represented to be " just 
as good as the ‘ Ivory ’;'’ they ARE NOT, but like all counterfeits, lack the peculiar and 


remarkable qualities of the genuine. Ask for ‘‘ Ivory’ Soap and insist upon getting it. 


ht 1892, by The Procter & Gambie Co., Cincinnati 
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An Extraordinary Opportunity 





IS OFFERED 
rO THE 
READERS O|! 


TO SECURE 
rHE FAMOUS 











Standard Dictionary 


OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 


Published by the Funk & Wagnalls Co., 





At Less than the Publishers’ Price, 
and on the “Easy-Payment” Plan. 
The fame of the STranparD Dictionary is justly world-wide. It embodies many 


new principles in Lexicography. It contains 2,338 pages; 5,000 illustrations, made 
expressly for this work ; 301,865 vocabulary terms, which is nearly 2% times the number 


of terms in any single-volume dictionary, and about 75,000 more than in any other | 
dictionary of the language. 247 editors and specialists, and 500 readers for quotations | 


were engaged upon this work, It cost nearly one million dollars—to be exact, $960,000— 
before a single copy was placed on the market, 

The edition we offer is in two volumes, bound in the most expensive binding, full 
morocco, w “+ Denison’s patent reference index. 

An initial payment of $2.00 secures the dictionary on approval. 
return it, and your money will be refunded. 


If not satisfactory 


months. One year’s an to Lesfte’s Weekly, mailed prepaid, also included. 
This is a saving of 20%. Thirty dollars’ worth for $24.00, and a whole year to pay it. 
Important. The supply is limited. No more can be sold at this price after our 


present stock is gone if you are too late we will refund your money, First come, 


first served, Order now. 
LESLIE’S WEEKLY (Book DEP’T) 


* : * 


, 110 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
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ARKELL PUBLISHING CO, 

Inclosed find $2.00, for which enter my name for one 
year’s subscription to LesLie’s WrEkLy, and ship, express prepaid, 
the Standard Dictionary, complete in two volumes, bound in full 
morocco, (Subject to examination and return.) 1 agree to pay 
$2.00 each month until $24.00 in all are paid. 


Signed, seniismeite 





OL ar aw ae re 





Balance payable $2.00 per month for 11 | 


Absolute Security 





Genuine CARTER’S LITTLE LIVER PILLS 
Must Bear Signature of Brent Good. 











SEE 
GENUINE 
WRAPPER. 


ITTLE 
IVER 
PILLS. 














Very small and as easy 
to take as sugar. 


o> | FOR HEADACHE. 
CARTERS roe oizziness. 
FOR BILIOUSNESS. 
FOR TORPID LIVER. 
FOR CONSTIPATION. 
FOR SALLOW SKIN, 
FOR THE COMPLEXION 


GENUINE must nave 
of' aes | Purely Vegetable. 


AM AM RAE BOT CO 





SEE 
GENUINE 
WRAPPER. 


NATURE, 


tenPGocel 





“PRINTED ON RED PAPER.” 
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REGULATE \ 
THE LIVER== 
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A Leslie’s Weekly 


GRAPHOPHONE 


provides you with our $19.00 combina- 
tion for $1.00 a week for 15 weeks. The 
most successful and satisfactory plan for 
installment payments ever tried. Write 
now for full particulars. 


LESLIE'S WEEKLY (Agency Dept.), 


110 Fifth Ave., New York. 
AGENTS WANTED. 
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10¢ 25<50< 
ALL DRUGGISTS. 
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Well-informed travelers 
oing to 





Sia 





who appreciate the best of 
everything, always travel by 


Sse OVERLAND LIMITED 


Because theequipment,con- 
sisting of modern double 
Drawing-Room Sleepin 
Cars, Buffet-Smoking an 
Library Cars with Barber, 
Dining Cars tn. which meals 
are served a la carte, and 


Tourist Sleeping Cars, pro- 
vides every comfort for all 














classes of passengers. Train 
leaves Chicago at 6.30 p.m. 


EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR 


ALL AGENTS SELL TICKETS VIA THE 


pee Western Ry, 


PRINCIPAL AGENCIES: 
NEW YORK. 
. BOSTON. 
CHICAGO, 


461 BROADWAY.. 
868 WASHINGTON 8T.. 
| ie CLARK 8ST. 





[ ANTERN SLIDES of the WAR 

WITH SPAIN. 
Exclusive use of Pictures spnsarteg in 

LESLIE'S WEEK 

| Cuba, War-ships, Travel, History, Natives and 

| Customs, Religions, Illustrated Hymns and 

| Songs. Lecture Sets with Descriptive I Readings. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 

WILLIAM H., 


RA 
1324 Chestnut St.. Philadelphia. 








A MODEL TRAIN 


VESTIBULED, ELECTRIC 
LIGHTED, WITH 


Observation and Dining-Cars 


UT NEW YORK to CINCINNATI 


via Rblledeiphic. Be figittmere 
and W ASHI 
Compete Puliman pen to Louis- 
e s 7 ville, St. Louis and CAtoage. 
H. W, FUL LER, General —_ Agent, 


FAST FLYING VIRGINIAN Wasninertor, D.C, 





The New York Central’s Grand Central Station, “ity ofitwtone” 
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FULDNER’S TABLE-FACTORY, AS IT APPFARED AFTER THE ACCIDENT. THE MASS OF TANGLED WRECKAGE UNDER WHICH SEVERAL BODIES WERE BURIED, 





a, men, “a 


ae 


DEBRIS BLOCKING TWENTY-FIRST STREET.—THE GASOMETER STOOD ON THE LEFT, ALONGSIDE THE OTHER TANKS, AND THE WRECKAGE FELL ACROSS THE STREET. 


A REMARKABLE ACCIDENT IN NEW YORK CITY. 


MYSTERIOUS COLLAPSE, WHILE BEING TESTED, OF THE NEW GASOMETER, THE LARGEST IN THE WORLD, AT THE WORKS OF THE CONSOLI- 
DATED GAS COMPANY.—SIX LIVES WERE LOST, AND THE DAMAGE EXCEEDED HALF A MILLION DOLLARS.—{SEE Pace 523.] 
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Gum 


{Cures Indigestion and Sea-sickness. 
b All Others Are Imitations. 
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LIFE INSURANCE, $55 to $50,000 
ALL AGES....,BOTH SEXES 


Write for information 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE C0. 
-OPF AMERICA... 


John F. Dryden, Pres, Home Office: Newark, N. J. 











BUY HEMET LAND WITH WATER IN 


CALIFORNIA. 


Soil and climate suitable to the cultivation of 
the Orange, Lemon and Olive. All other prod- 


ucts successfully grown; good market. Edu- 
eational and religious advantages. Llustrated 
pamphlet giving reliable and instructive facts 


and figures sent FREE, Address Hemet Land 
Co., Dept. I, Hemet, Riverside Co., California. 














‘*A Clever Choice.”’ 


From the fashionable Game of Questions Which 


is y ur preferres 1 perfume Acknowle: dge your pref 
erence The lovely Miss M 1ud reflected an insté 
and suddenly her large blue eyes brightene l, her 


slender white hand traced without hesit 


page—First, *‘Itis the Funkia du J upon, flower of 
dreams and poetry *'; second, ** Because it furnishes 
to Oriza-Legrand a most subtle and penetrating per 
fume, to which he has left the attractive name of 
the flower and the practical little miss looked alto- 
gether satisfied at her reply 


ition on the 


GOING WEST 


on the through cars and fast trains of the New York 
Central and Hucson River and the Michigan Central 


The Niagara Falls Route,’ you will experience com 
fort in a high degree All trains passing Niagara 
Falls by daylig ht stop five minutes at ills View 
Station 

Use BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous DEN 


TIFRICE for the TEETH. 25 cents a jar 


Buve Monpay ” made bright with Abbott’s—The 
Original Angostura Bitters, as a spirit revivifier 
Good stomach makes light heart. Get only Abbott's 

EVERY pian » bought of Sohmer & ¢ 


found strictly as represented, and warrantes 


No Christmas table is complete without Dr. Siegert’s 
Angostura Bitters, the finest appetizer 


Advice to Mothers: Mrs. WINsSLow’'s Soors 
ING Syrup should always be used for children teeth 
ing It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 


ill pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
liarrhoa 


Any one desirous of obtaining books on the sub- 
ject of book-keeping and business cannot do better 
than consult the works of J. H. Goodwin, who has 
made this line of work his specialty and careful 
study for many years He publishes everything 
necessary to give one instruction in good business 
methods. Send for a pamphlet. J. H. Goodwin, 
t0om 403, 1215 Broadway, New York. 


FLORIDA AND THE GULF COAST. 


Tue Louisville and Nashville Railroad Company 
has a perfect system of through sleeping-car lines 
from all points north and west to principal points in 
Florida. It makes direct connections with steamer 
lines for Havana and other ports of the West Indies 

This company has, also, the most perfect system 
of through sleeping-car lines from points in the 
North to the winter resorts on the beautiful Gulf 
coast between Mobile and New Orleans. 

Before deciding upon your trip for the winter 
write for descriptive folders to C. P. Atmore, Gen- 
eral Passenger Agent, Louisville, Kentucky 


The Sense of Heat and Fatigue 
will quickly vanish 


after a bath with 


Glenn’s 





Sulphur Soap 





It removes impurities and cures the 
disagreeable itching skin eruptions so 
common in the summer time. 

CAUTION : —Glenn’s Sulphur Soap (the only 


original”*’) is incomparable and wonderful in its 
remedial effects. Take no other. Of druggists. 


THE CELEBRATED 


SOHMER 


Heads the List of the 
Highest-Grade Pianos. 
Caution.—The buying public will please not con 
found the genuine SOHME R Piano with one of a 
similar-sounding name of a cheap grade. 

Our name spells— 


S—_O—H—_M—E—-R 
New York SOHMER BUILDING, 
Warerooms. Fifth Ave., cor, 22d St. 


and Liquor Habit cured in 
10 to 20 days. No pay till 
cured. Dr. J. L. Stephens, 
Dept. L, Lebanon, Ohio. 











itrests with you whether you continue the 
nerve-killing tobacco habit, NO-TO-BA 
removes the desire for tobacco, with- 
out nervous distress, expels nico- 
tine, purifies the blood, re. 

stores lost manhood, 

makes — strong 


in health, nerve cases cured 
and pocket- NO-TO-BAC from 
book. our own druggist, who 
wil 1Youch for us. Take it with 
a will, patiently, persistently. One 
box, $1, ‘usually cures; 3 boxes, $2.50, , 


arantee S° Gain or we refund money. 
Gtocling Remedy Ce. Chieago, Hontreal, New FT 


sold, 400,000 
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JOHN WANAMAKER scys: 


**You could hardly have done a more desirable 


‘thing for the people, and you have done it well,” 








The “passing regiment” glows and thrills with the cheers of 
home-welcome. The scarred battle-sh p proudly di ips her colors 
to the salutes of ferry and merchantman. The cruel war fs over. 


WHAT THE WORK CONTAINS. 


The perils dared—the victories won would soon have lapsed in- — 

to song and story had we not “4 xed” this war’s scenes and . . 
heroes with the camera. At the very beginning of the strug \ Spirited History of the War, its Causes, 
gle the publishers made active preparations for this Great ( luct and Close, 





National Work, which has cost over $100,000 to produce 
Epotographie experts were sent to th with both tl 

Army —- Navy, and arrangemen were also made to se 

l iews taken by the official 

s vernment t 

chives at Washington. Commis 

office were sent to Spain, the Phiiippines, a 
likely to be touched by war. Nearly 

views were secured. We have frat 

unerring ph oneness 


e Superb Maps. 
nd the Men Who Manned Them. 
Before and After 
1 Camp and Battle-field 
oners fron ou ond . Heroes of the War American and Spanish. 
I t Our New Colonies 
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Our Ship 





Spain’ 
Spai 


Our Soldiers i 
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HE ‘PHOTOG RAPHIC HistoR y OF THE 








ful historian rt + 
SPANISH AMERIC AN WAR’ a W rk so valu able and int ting that the Prest- 
dent of the United States has seen proper to digni this he al ful dedicatory senti- 
ment, in! writing: ‘* Zhe priceless oppor- 
t ity ig ou dé trate anew the enduring tri- 
umph of Ai t ation William McKinley.” 
OPINIONS W ORTH RE ADING, In additi mm te a this int pene men t, examination of the book 
ecnmmes € 


‘licited testimonials from Cabinet Officials, Generals, 
lic en generally. Fit critics 
i such criticism must 
ook in appearance as it isin 
To say t that it is the very best pic- 
r made of any war is to speak the simple 
; . u x 14inches; the plates superbly 


Hon Lyman J. Gage. Secretary of the 
Treasury, says the work is extremely in- 
teresting and very instructive 

Adjutant-Ge seneral H.C. Corbin says: 

i the pho- 


n is comple te, an 














tographs re arin ably fine ographs ; the ty pe, both in the 
Hon. Jno. D. Long, Secretary of the Navy ry te xt, is large and clear; the paper 
says; “I have found the views extremely ( ock, and wil ll keep both plate and text 
interesting.” ion for a life-time. — The bindings, in all the 
styles, are artistic, the cover being stamped w th an appropri- 

ate desc riptive design, as will be seen by the fllustration. 





OUR OFFER “THE PHOTOGRAPHIC HISTORY OF THE SPANISH- 

AMERICAN WAR” is manufactured in three styles of bind- 

ing. Until our special First Edition (printed from the superb 

new plates) is exhausted, we will forward any of these editions on receipt of 81.00, The work 

is then subject to examination and, if perfectly satisfactory, may be paid for in the following 

manner; For the ILLUMINATED BUCKRAM EDITION, four monthly payments of 

$1.00 each ; forthe HALF-LEATHER EDITION (which we specially recommend as being 

durable and proportionately cheaper), five monthly payments of $1.00 each; for the 

CRUSHED LEVANT (presentation edition), seven monthly payments of $1.00 each, Sam- 
ple sheets, free, on application. 


HOW TO CET THE HISTORY. 


DD oe tae — 
a proper introduction, ' . . ‘ 
andthe favorable adver- The Pearson Publishing Co., 
tisement sure to follow 11 ft} Avenne , . 
the publishers have de- 114 Fifth Avenue, New York 
cided to distribute, while Enclosed find $1.00 for or 
they last, this introduc 
tory First Edition at ha/f 
the regular subscripti 





cerning the same. In or- 
der to secure the history 
on these terms it is only 
necessary to send $1.00 
for any style of binding, 
and the work will be for- 
warded at once, and the 
balance is payable in 
equal monthly  install- 


e volume of the “ Pho- 


tographic History of the Spanish-American 





price, and also concede a binding, ments of $1.00 each, viz. : 
easy monthly payments, according to the terms of your . l introductory offer four months for the 
so that no one earnest y | a : BuckRamM, five months 
desiring one of these for the HALF-LEATHER, 
choice first edition sets Name and seven months for the 
need be excluded. All CrusHED LEVANT. Re- 
yoo m return for this tdare member, if the work is 
favor is that the sub or not entirely satisfactory, 
scriber shall carefully ex- it may be returned at 


ence and your remittance 
will be promptly refund- 
ed 


114 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


amine the work, and Der te 
write us a few words of 
his honest opinion con 


Address all inquiries to THE PEAKSON PUBLISHING C0., 





A better Cocktail at home than is served over any bar in the World, 


— 


& "THE CLUB ~ 
aa V Cockrans 


MANHATTAN, MARTINI, 
WHISKEY, HOLLAND GIN. 
4 TOMGIN, VERMOUTH sxd YORE. 


We guarantee these Cocktails to be made 

of absolutely pureand well matured liquors 

} and the mixing equal to the best cocktails 

{ served overany barin the world. Being 

Pe ompounded in accurate proportions, they 
will always be found of uniform quality. 

) Connoisseurs agree that of two cocktails 
made of the same material and propor- 
ions the one which is aged must be the 
etter. 

Try our YORK Cocktail made without 
any sweetening—dry and delicious. 
‘ For Sale on the Dining and Buffet Cars 
J of the principal railroads of the U. §. 


AVOID IMITATIONS. 


For Sale by all Druggists and Dealers. 


as F. EEUBLEIN & BRO,, Sole Props., 
39 prcaseigr' N. Y., Hartford, Conn. 20 Piccadilly, W, Landon, Eng. 








A WARNING. 


‘Soy, if yer de Santy Claus wot put 


a busted 


whistle an’ a rheumatic jumpin’-jack in me stockin’ 
last year I want ter tell yer right here dat if yer 
don’t do enny better dan dat dis trip yer'll find dat 


chimbly so all-fired hot de 


Americans Like a Good Thing, 


and they have it in 


Hunter Baltimore Rye. 


The Choicest Whiskey for Club, Family and Medicinal Use. 


Jbenol 


ew) ASCo. 


Taces 


Appliqué, Renaissance and Chiffon 


Searfs, Ties and Bows, Chiffon 
and Silk Stocks, Lace Collars, 
Yokes, Ruffs, Jabots and Barbe 


Handkerchiets. 


Embroidered and Initial Handker- 


chiefs, Scalloped and 


Hand Embroidered Handkerchiefs, 


Lace and Lace trimmed 
Handkerchiefs. 


Proadoay A> 19th ét. 


NEW YORK. 





Tae Marvex (jove. 


IN SUEDE and PIQUE SUEDE; 
IN GLACE and PIQUE GLACE 


For Ladies, Misses, Men and 
Boys. Department, Rear of 
Rotunda, Gloves Fitted, 


B. Altman & Co. 


Rew Work. 





EARL & WILSON’S 
LINEN 
COLLARS & CUFFS 


THE WORLD 





LADIE TO DO PLAIN SEWING at home, $1.56 
per day, four months’ work guaranteed. 

Send stamped ad Reseed envelope for full particulars. 

Utopian Supply Co., Dept. 62, Philadelphia, Pa. 











nex’ time yer strikes dis ranch dat yer’ll wish yer were dear 





no Kodak but the Eastman Kodak, | 
Holidays «« 
Kodak Days 


EASTMAN KODAK CoO. 
Rochester, N.Y 








Your 
Salary 


depends on your value, 
Technical knowledge = 
will greatly increase 
goes value, Study at \ 
ome. Success guaran- 
teed. Best text books = 


STENOGRAPHY > SS 4 B: | M e} SS These Three 


Bridge Steam, Electrical or Civil oc | } / 1 F 

ing: Mathematics; Chemistry; Mining; Archi- } a) ee pee ant . 

|tectural or Mechanical Drawing ; Surveying; fe : ; be Famous Magazines 

| Pambing ; Architecture ; Meta! Pattern Drafting ; ry s 

Prospecting; Book-keeping; English Branches 
Lomemmemeeenettiaietil 


TAUCHT BY MAIL | 


Circular free. State subject you wish to study. $2.00 
Betabd. 1891. 45,000 students and graduates, 


will be sent to you 


Tho International Correspondence Behools, 


a 
ee Box Lies Seranton, Pa. ~ Month . ; 7 
——s | ’ for a remittance of 
bee eee dete eee kb tee bee ee eee eo eon ereeene ee Be ts \ ; 


Yours to Command !: 
$2.65 
DPOCOSOOHEOEH 


Ordinarily you would have to 
2 Revolvers are fy : ee de 2 pay $3.00 for them. 
> always ready. , : : ea eae Wace 
All calibers. Either - & a ; , 
fong of short parrel | We are able to offer the combination, howev + through favorable 
‘ arrangements made with the publishers, We wil 1 send all three m: ag- 
azines to one address, or each magazine to a separate address, if you 
desire. What better Christmas gift could be made than either, 
three popular monthlies ? 








for one full year 
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Bb bobctetesenety 


Write for descriptive catalogue. 
SMITH & WESSON, 
17 Stockbridge Street, Springfield, Mass. 


eR Oe 


. Sy 2 e2e2 22 2 2B 
BARKER S f Bee | cols | Singly they will cost $1.00. 
BRANDS by ano CUFFS 


Win. Barker, ~ Troy, N.Y. Collectively they will oni cost $2.65. 


or all 
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Mee ary (ENCLAND). 


THE HAM Portland Pl Uarivad Remit by check, post-office order, or registered letter, to 
ed Hl A an ‘iS of Regent Street. A favorite hotel 
with Americans. Every modern improvement 


= Brownell Subscription Agency, 
| Advertise in_—_ 1{2 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


| LESLIE'S WEEKLY. We refer to the publishers of this periodical for information regarding our reliability. 
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THE PLAZA HOTEL. S2oNrTINc on CENTRAL PARK. | AMERICAN OR EUROPEAN PLAN. 


e 59th St. and Fifth Ave., New York. ABSOLUTELY FIRE-PROOF. TH E PLAZA HOTEL. 








MONTEBELLO BRUT 1880---Finest and Oldest Champagne on the Market 27~ 





